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Joint Printing Committee Open Paper Bids 


Proposals Received From Forty-Seven Bidders As Compared With 
Thirty-Four At Previous Opening, For Furnishing U. S. Printing 
Office With Paper For Three Months Period Beginning April |. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuineoton, D. C., March 2, 1942—Bids were 
opened today by the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Printing for some 58,000,000 pounds of paper for 
the use of the Government Printing Office for a three 
months period beginning April 1. The Joint Com- 
mittee will meet March 9 to consider 
were received from 47 bidders compared with 34 
bidders at the last opening November 24 when bids 


Newsprint 


No. 1—1,800,000 Ibs., 24x36—64; 
rolls, 19, 24, 28, 36, 38, and 48 ins. 
wide (3-inch fiber cores, weight of 
cores and wrappers shall be included 
in net weight). 

National Pulp & Paper Co 

(330,000 Teeuae only) 2.90¢ 

Old Dominion Paper C 3 

Paper Corp. of U. S 

Marquette Paper Corp. 


Machine-Finish Book 


No. 3—360,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, 
cut 2214x31, 28x38, and 31%4x45% ins. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. fake 


Graham Paper Co 
Marquette Paper Corp 


No. 4—360,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, 
cut 24x38, 38x48 and 38x50 ins. 


Graham Paper Co 
Central Ohio Paper Co 

(180,000 pounds only) 7.43c 
Frank Parsons Paper C ) 


No. 5—360,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, 
cut Bhi 38x48 and 38x50 ins. 


R. Andrews Paper Co. 
Grahane wd GOs 6S Addie iwciade’s 
Marquette Paper Corp... 


No. 6—360,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; 
rolls, 18, 21, and 28% ins. wide (3- 
inch fiber cores), 


Whitaker Paper Co 

P. Andrews Paper Company. . 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co.. 
Graham Pa 
Northwest Pre Co 
Mudge Paper Co. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


No. 7—480,000 lbs., 25x38—70; 


awards. Bids 


rolls, 19 and 38 ins. wide (3-inch fiber 
cores). 
Whitaker Paper Co. 7.10¢ 
Paper Corp. of U. S 7.24¢ 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co......... 7.06¢ 
Northwest Paper 7.48 
Marquette Paper Corp 7.25¢ 
Perkins-Goodwin Co 
No. 8—480,000 lbs., 
rolls 19 and 38 ins. wide (si inch fiber 
cores). 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 
Northwest Paper Co 


Frank Parsons Paper Co.......... 
Marquette Paper Corp 


No. 9%—360,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; 
rolls, 24, 36, and 48 ins. wide (3-inch 
fiber cores). 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Northwest Paper Co. 

Paper Corp. of U. S.........664.- 

Mudge Paper Co 

Butler Co. 

Marquette Paper Corp 


No. 10—120,000 Ibs. 25x38—80 
rolls, 38 ins. wide (3-inch fiber 
cores). 

Barton, Duer . Koch Paper Co... 6.92c 

Paper Corp. of U. S 6.76¢ 

Graham Paper Co. 6.90¢ 

Northwest Paper Co.............. 7.14¢ 

Frank Parsons Paper Co.. «++. 6,.086c 

Marquette Paper Corp 


No. 11—600,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; 
flat, cut 24x38, 3334x64, 38x48 and 
38x50 ins. 

R. P. Andrews Paper ‘Co......... 7. 24c 

Graham Paper C 

Mudge Paper Co..... 

Marquette Paper Corp. 

(200,000 pounds only) 6.98c 

Perkins-Goodwin Co. C 


No. 12—600,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; 


7 


also were for a three months period. This is the larg- 
est number of bidders for some years. 

The Marquette Paper Corporation notified the 
Joint Committee that it would not furnish more than 
a total of 1,000,000 pounds of paper for the follow- 
ing lots combined, Nos. 20, 21, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 
102, 103, 151 and 152. 

All prices of the Northwest Paper Company are 
less 3%, 30 days. 


Bids received were as follows: 


flat, cut 2244x32%, 24x38, 2414x36%, 
31%4x48, 32x42, 38x48 and 41x52 ins 


Stanford Paper Co 
Graham Paper Co. 
Central Ohio Paper Co 

(250,000 pounds only) 7,15c 
Marquette Paper Corp 6.65¢ 
Perkins-Goodwin Co 

(432,000 pounds only) 6.85¢ 
Mead Sales Co.. 

(300, ‘000 pounds only) 6.94c 


No. 13—24,000 Ibs. 25x38—120 and 
140; flat, cut 29x41, 32x52, and 38x48 
ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Stanford Paper Co. 


No. 14—24,000 Ibs., blue and sal- 
mon, 25x38—70 and 100; flat, cut 
25x33 and 38x48 ins. Min. order, one 
color, 5,000 Ibs. 

No bids. 


Machine-Finish Book End Paper 


No. 18—120,000 lbs., for waste 
leaves; flat, cut 25x38—160; the grain 
to run the 38-inch way. 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Old Dominion Paper Co.. 

Paper Corp. of U. S 

Tileston & Hollingsworth 


Marquette Paper Corp 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


Offset Book 


No. 20—1,000,000 lbs., 
flat, cut 38x48 ins. 
Whitaker Paper Co 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
(500,000 pounds only) 8.14¢ 
Paper Corp. of U. S 7.94¢ 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co * 
(500,000 pounds only) 7.94¢ 


(Continued on page 22) 





Brompton To Take Over Sulphite Mill 


Announcement By Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. States It Plans To 
Rush Completion of Lake Sulphite Plant—Mill Was Designed To 
Produce 540,000 Pounds of Sulphite Per Day—Other Late News. 


LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTREAL, Que., March 2, 1942—The most im- 
portant development of the year to date in respect to 
the augmentation of the production of chemical pulp 
in Canada is signalized by the official announcement 
of the Directors of the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, of Montreal, that this company is taking 
over the property of the Lake Sulphite Pulp Com- 
pany, Limited, immediately. The announcement said 
that the money agreed to be paid had already been 
provided and only a few documents bearing on the 
transaction remained to be completed. 

The Lake Sulphite Company plant is situated 
amid the extensive pulpwood reserves of the Thun- 
der Bay District north of Lake Superior. The com- 
pany, which was organized in Montreal, had car- 
ried the construction and equipment of the plant well 
towards completion prior to the outbreak of the war, 
but then financial difficulties developed. Work was 
suspended pending reorganization and the company 
has since been in receivership. The plant is designed 
for the production of 540,000 Ibs. per 24 hours of 
bleached sulphite pulp, cellulose for rayon and other 
cellulose products and refined sulphite screenings. 
The equipment consists of one 80-inch wet machine, 
one 168-inch Fourdrinier pulp drying machine with 
Minton drier section and seven digesters. 


Work on the completion and equipment of the plant 
is now to be rushed, with the Government granting 
priorities in the matter of equipment purchases, as 
the plant is to be used largely for war work for the 
duration of the war. 


Brompton Co. Reelects’ Officers 


Business transacted at the annual general meeting 
of shareholders of Brompton Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany Limited, held following the annual meeting of 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co., was entirely routine. 
(Practically all of the total outstanding is held by St. 
Lawrence Corporation.) Financial statements were 
adopted; auditors were reappointed and directors 
were reelected, with the addition of George B. Foster, 
K.C. of Montreal. 


Farmers May Export Pulpwood 


In a return made in Parliament at Ottawa it was 
stated that farmers who have regularly exported pulp- 
wood in the past are being allowed to export normal 
quantities to the United States despite present export 
control. 


St. Lawrence Directors Reelected 


At the annual meeting of the St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills, Limited, A. K. Cameron, board chairman said 
operations to date in 1942 had been holding at a 
high level and a satisfactory showing is indicated for 
the first quarter. The financial statement was adopted 
and the directors reelected. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Cameron said the di- 
rectors had been giving closest attention to possible 


steps toward clearing up dividend arrears on the St. 
Lawrence Paper preferred stock, which amounted to 
$59 a share at the end of the fiscal year. He said that 
it was doubtful if anything would be done in the mat- 
ter, however, until the situation for the industry is 
clearer, and there can be some assurance as to 
amounts the company can be expected to earn. 


The question of the present condition of the Hearst 
account was brought up by another shareholder who 
wished to know if any improvement had occurred in 
this respect. Mr. Cameron said that Mr. White — 
Arthur F. White, Toronto, a director of the com- 
pany—would reply to this question, but upon being 
invited to reply to the shareholder, Mr. White said 
that he had nothing to say, adding that while he did 
not think any useful purpose would be served by dis- 
cussing the matter, he would be prepared to discuss 
the matter with the shareholder in private. 


Controversy of Sealright Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Futon, N. Y., March 2, 1942—A controvery de- 
veloped last week at the plant of the Sealright Cor- 
poration when several employees are said to have 
stopped work in a dispute over working conditions. 
It is understood that the dispute revolved around the 
operation of more than one machine by an operator. 
The machine operation has been under discussion for 
several days between union representatives and the 
company management. Although company officials 
refused comment, it was stated that the men were 
ordered to operate two machines and following a 
conference refused to do so. It was announced that 
other employees were assigned to the machines and 
production in the department continued. 

In 1917 the Sealright Corporation started produc- 
tion in this city and obtained its material from the 
paper mill at the Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. It started the manufacture of bottle caps and 
paper containers which met with instant success. In 
1922 the concern was incorporated as a division of 
the Oswego Falls Corporation and in conjunction 
with the rapid growth has been the frequent ex- 
pansion of plant facilities besides the addition of new 
buildings. 

About two years ago dairies using Sealright prod- 
ucts began supplying army camps with paper bottles 
and food containers and it is estimated that over 
fifty per cent of the company’s products are used by 
defense plants as well as other governmental agencies. 
With the addition of the defense business the produc- 
tion facilities have been taxed to the limit and three 
branch production plants now supplement the original 
main plant, the largest of these being located at 
Kansas City. Other branches are located at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and in Canada. The company also 
maintains a bacteriological laboratory where both raw 
materials and finished goods are constantly subjected 
to analyses and tests. 
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RE you finding it increasingly difficult to obtain Blanc Fixe ? Here is the 
solution to your problem—WITCO BLANCAL—a NEW product developed 
in the Wishnick-Tumpeer Laboratories. WITCO BLANCAL is a precipitated 
barium-calcium compound—in both low and high oil grades. Because it is an 


extremely finely divided extender, having excellent color in dry state as well 
as under oil, WITCO BLANCAL is practically certain to give you even better 
results than Blane Fixe! And because less is needed in your formulations, due 
to its higher bulking value, you will find it more economical. Take this oppor- 
tunity NOW to improve the quality of your products and at the same time 
make a substantial saving in cost. Our staff will gladly assist you in using 
this new development in your products. Mail the coupon for a sample today. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


il is New York, 295 Madison Ave. * Boston, 141 Milk St. * Chicago, Tribune Tower * Cleveland, 
\ A F 616 St. Clair Ave., N. E. * Witco Affiliates: Witco Oil # Gas Company * The Pioneer 
Asphalt Company * Panhandle Carbon Company * Foreign Office, London, England 


March 5, 1942 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen ; 
© Please send me a sample of 
WITCO BLANCAL. 


© Please have your representative 
call on me. 


a 


Address. 
City. 


State. 
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Wisconsin Adds More Forest Land Acreage 


Conservation Commission Admits 70,000 Acres Under State Forest 
Crop Law—Construction of New Consolidated Dam Progresses-— 
Plan Would Restrict Pulpwood Cutting—Other Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APppLeton, Wis., March 2, 1942—Another 70,000 - 


acres of forest land have been admitted by the Wis- 
consin Conservation Commissior. to entry under the 
state forest crop law. These lands represent mostly 
county forests, which are exempt from taxation be- 
yond ten cents per acre annually until the timber is 
cut, when its value is assessed on its merchantable 
value. The state also cancelled 32,000 acres in sub- 
marginal regions. 

The present plan is to place a ceiling of 2,000,000 
acres in county forest holdings. Unproductive tracts 
will be weeded out and replaced with more suitable 
lands. County forests now have a greater acreage 
than state and federal forests in Wisconsin. 


Work on New Consolidated Dam Progresses 


Approximately 1,200 men are being employed by 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company 
to clear the timber, stumps and underbrush from the 
site of its new storage reservoir under construction 
on the Wisconsin River near Knowlton, Wis. The 
area of 6,904 acres to be flooded when the DuBay 
dam is completed will thus be free of debris. 

Three gates for the new dam are nearing comple- 
tion and will be closed this spring to begin impound- 
ing the water from spring thaws. 


Badger Mills Introduces New Bond Paper 


Cooperating in the war effort to reduce chlorine 
consumption, the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, 
Wis., has taken its white mimeograph bond off the 
market and is manufacturing in its place a new brand 
called Industrial Ivory-White Ta-Non-Ka Mimeo 
Bond. Deliveries are already being made. 

The company explains in its trade announcements 
that the new brand requires only materials which are 
plentiful and permit lowest cost manufacture. It is 
believed this item will prove a suitable substitute for 
a wide range of colored papers used in mimeograph- 
ing. 

Thilmany Increases Wage Rate 


A general wage increase of three cents per hour has 
been granted employees of Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wis., according to L. C. Smith, 
personnel director. The new schedule was made re- 
troactive to February 15. This makes the new base 
rate for women 57 cents per hour, and for men, 66 
cents per hour. 

Thilmany employees made contributions to the Red 
Cross last week amounting to $399.70. This sum 
and gifts previously made by the workers and the 
company bring the total to $928.30 contributed to 
date. 

Plan to Restrict Pulpwood Cutting 


Restrictive laws are heing prepared for introduc- 
tion at the 1943 session of the Wisconsin Legislature 
to stop the current scramble to harvest pulpwood and 
merchantable timber on the remaining 3,500,000 acres 
of privately owned timber land in Wisconsin. A spe- 


cial committee has been appointed by William J. 
Aberg, chairman of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission to draft the legislation. The committee 
chairman is R. B. Goodman, lumberman and capital- 
ist of Marinette, Wis., who is a director of the Nor- 
thern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Proposals before the committee include selective 
cutting on both publicly and privately owned lands, 
compelling other conservation practices, and exercis- 
ing greater control over slash disposal to prevent 
forest fires. 

Pulpwood demands, estimated at 1,000,000 cords 
this year for Fox River Valley paper mills alone, are 
held partly responsible for the situation, Chairman 
Aberg said some of the pulpwood is now being cut 
“toothpick” size, and says such practices will do pro- 
found damage to the forest crop. Owners of exten- 
sive timber plantations also are reported to be scout- 
ing for available supplies so as to preserve own for 
future needs. 

A timber boom caused by an unprecedented war- 
time market is in existence on a scale unmatched for 
years, officials report. Competitive bidding has sky- 
rocketed prices, in some instances doubling the price 
of pulp wood. New plywood industries also are help- 
ing the upward spiral of demand. 


To Provide Better Fire Protection 


Steps also are being taken to afford -better fire 
protection in the 14,000,000 acres of Wisconsin forest 
lands. Most of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps are being discontinued, depriving the state of a 
firehghting force which has kept losses to the mini- 
mum. H. W. MacKenzie, director of the conserva- 
tion commission, has asked Governor Julius P. Heil 
to approve appointment of 220 men as full-time em- 
ployees, to operate as a firefighting force. One im- 
portant purpose is to protect the pulp wood stocks, 
and remove some of the more remote paper mills 
themselves from danger of destruction. 


Ralph R. Cole Elected Secretary 


Ralph R. Cole has been elected secretary of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., succeeding E. B. Redford, who 
died recently. The latter’s place on the board of 
directors has not been filled as yet. 

Mr. Cole has been comptroller of Consolidated since 
July, 1940, and has been employed by the company 
for the last fifteen years. F. Harold Murtfeldt has 
been appointed to a newly created position of assistant 
secretary, and Thomas Duda will succeed Mr. Cole 
as comptroller. 


To Speak at Tri-State Council 


E. A. Meyer, president, and C. W. Hoeper, vice- 
president of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, 
Wis., are scheduled to speak at a banquet of the Tri- 
State Council of Pulp and Papermakers Unions at 
Peshtigo Sunday evening, March 8. 
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OUTSTANDING 


PROPERTIES 


d 
RANSPARENCY an 
¥ hexibility of sizing film. 


RESISTANCE to fermen- 
¥ tation and mo growth. 


S$ to 
IMPERVIOUSNES 
¥ oils, greases and fats. 


ee. 
ENETRATION resis 

* re to ink solvents, 
paraffin and lacquers. 


OTHNESS of finish 
¥ wr freedom from fuzz. 


* PIGMENT binding and 
dispersing power 


> 4 CHEMICAL INERTNESS 
and heat resistance. 


* UNIFORMITY of sizing 
results. * 


March 5, 1942 


DO YOU HAVE 
A SPECIAL 


SIZING PROBLEM? 


If you are interested in a special sizing material to 


meet unusual customer requirements, you'll be inter- 
ested in METHOCEL*. 


METHOCEL is used in several paper making processes. 
It is made of Dow Methylcellulose and exhibits out- 
standing properties and characteristics (listed on this 


page) to an extent not found in ordinary water soluble 
sizing materials. 


For complete information on specific applications of 


METHOCEL at the size press or calender water box, write 
to the Dowicide Division. 


Ss *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 
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Chicago Reports Paper Market Is Steadier 


More Orderly Situation Prevails As Result of Recent Surveys of 
Raw Materials Markets — Delay In Delivery To Consumer Still 
A Problem—More Workers In Box and Bag Plants—Other News. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., March 2, 1942—The Chicago paper 
market remained little changed during the week al- 
though there was evidence that the tension so notice- 
able during the past few weeks was being somewhat 
lightened as the result of recent surveys of all raw 
materials markets. The waste paper conservation 
program has been successful to a marked degree and 
it is reported that collections throughout the State are 
up perhaps as much as 30%. The book market, re- 
lieved through the considerable curtailment of adver- 
tising programs on the part of industries concentrat- 
ing on war production work, is being brought up to 
“par” as book paper manufacturers begin production 
of writing papers, to relieve the tension in this grade. 
The newsprint situation locally is also reported to 
have been somewhat improved but, in general, the 
chief difficulty of local jobbers and sales representa- 
tives has been to get the goods to the consumer. A 
more orderly condition prevails and the price situa- 
tion itself reflects the determined effort of the indus- 
try to voluntarily control its price situation. It is 
understood that the industry was highly commended 
at the recent New York meetings for its work along 
this line. Certainly the Chicago market would indi- 
cate that industry here is worthy of this commenda- 
tion. 


More Workers in Box and Bag Plants 


The sixty-six paper box, bag and tube manufac- 
turers in Illinois showed an increase of 5% in em- 
ployment and 7% in payrolls for December 15, as 
compared to November 15. Over 8000 workers were 
listed with earnings of $243,666. Manufacturers of 
“other paper goods”, 47 of them, listed 6831 employ- 
ees on December 15 with a payroll total of $203,907, 
an increase of 5.6% in payroll but a decrease of 4% 
in number of employees on December 15, as com- 
pared to November 15. 

The same labor report shows 48 industrial injuries 
reported in December, 1941, with none of them fatal. 
The great majority, 22, were caused by machinery 
injuries. 

Illinois Honored at N.P.T.A. Meetings 


The Salesmens Association of the Paper Industry 
and the Wrapping Paper Division of the National 
Paper Trade Association, were both highly pleased 
over Illinois representation on the respective execu- 
tive councils. Courtney Reeves, Allied Paper Com- 
pany’s popular sales executive in this territory, was 
elected to the presidency of the Salesmens Associa- 
tion with Burt Fisher of the Bergstrom Paper Com- 
pany selected as vice president in charge of this divi- 
sion. Both were popular and effective chairmen of 
the SAPEYE golf programs and it may be that such a 
job is good training fore higher executive positions. 
C. E. Roach, head of the Capitol City Paper Company 
at Springfield, was selected as vice president in charge 
of the Wrapping Paper Division. Mr. Roach is an 
officer of other paper groups, legislative chairman of 


the Illinois Chamber of Commerce and widely known 7 

for his cooperative business and civic work. 5S. §, 7 
Weil of Joseph Weil & Sons, was selected as a mem- 7 
ber of the important new executive committee selected 
at the recent New York meetings. ee 


C. A. Nixon Joins Swigart Organization 


The Swigart Paper Company is giving more atten- 
tion to the selling of its popular line of announcement 
papers and has recently acquired the services of C. H. 


Nixon, well known to the paper trade and experienced ~ 


in the merchandising of deckle edge, vellum and an- i 
nouncement papers. 


Would Protest McKenna Removal 


Chicago paper offices were seemingly quite uniform ~ 
in their contention that if Norbert A. McKenna is to 
be removed as chief of the Pulp and Paper Branch of © 
the War Production Board, the move should be hotly © 
contested by the industry. As far as can be deter- 
mined, local paper trade executives seem to feel that 
Mr. McKenna has done quite a job for the industry, 
proved a most cooperative executive and indicated 
an over all knowledge of the industry’s requirements 
that has been very helpful. It is reported here that 
several concerns have filed strong protests with Don- 
ald M. Nelscn even though the reported resignation 
is still termed a “rumor.” 


Merchants Act to Conserve Rubber 


The action of Chicago’s retailers in curbing de- 
liveries to conserve rubber is spreading to other in- 
dustries in the city. Several paper jobbers contacted 
have indicated that conservation plans are actually in 
operation and the trade has been asked to assist in 
every way to stretch the truck requirements of the 
paper industry as far as they will go. No general an- 
nouncement of curtailed deliveries has been made 
but there is every evidence that local paper jobbers are 
of the firm belief that the rubber shortage is far more 
than ‘‘just talk.” 


R. C. Clark Resigns from Eastern 


President Clyde B. Morgan announced the resigna- 
tion of Robert C. Clark, as vice president in charge 
of sales for Eastern Corporation. Clark is offering 
his services in the war effort and expects to leave for 
Washington next week. 


Mr. Morgan expressed the keen regret of the com- 
pany in the loss of Mr. Clark and stated that he had 
done one of the outstanding sales reorganization jobs 
in the industry. 

Mr. Clark has been engaged in organizing and re- 
organizing work ever since the 1929 crash. The East- 
ern job was number twenty-four in a series spread 
across the country. In doing this work he has been 
an executive of Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, Gra- 
ham Paper Company, Carpenter Paper Company, 
Nation Wide Papers, Inc., and Eastern Corporation. 
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means PRODUCTION 


It’s easy to see where SALSIFP’ Bearings are used on 
this Miami Waxing Machine. As on airplanes, 
tanks, guns, and other war equipment, they’re used 


@Built by Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


at the most strategic points. On this machine, that 
means the places where built-in alignment enables 
them to allow for shaft deflections, distortions or 
weave without binding . .. where PERFORMANCE 
is the thing that counts. The same make of bearings 
is cutting down delays in production and promot- 
ing profits through low maintenance costs in prac- 
tically every paper mill in the world. Chances are 
SHOSP’s are on your machines, too. one 


SACSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PENNA. 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 





Superintendents Meet at Kalamazoo 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ab sneaminn Mich., March 2, 1942—The postponed 
February meeting of the Superintendents Association 
was held at the Park American Hotel Thursday eve- 
ning, February 26 with seventy-five present. 

A last minute switch in the program was made, the 
scheduled speaker W. W. Kingman, vice president of 
Edgar Brothers, being unable to be present. Olin W. 
Callighan substituted for him, reading a paper on 
“Substitutions of Raw Materials.” He preceded by 
reading an article clipped from a recent issue of a 
trade journal entitled, “Statisticians Can Become 
Hysterical.” Due to the fact that it concerned the 
paper industry it was of general interest to the mem- 
bers. Before reading his paper Mr. Callighan com- 
mented that in the short space of time between its 
preparation and the present, several of the suggested 
substitutions had been withdrawn from the markets. 

A film showing manufacturing by the P. H, Glat- 
felter Company of Spring Grove, Penna., was shown. 
Two other films of real interest, one showing the 
British Commandos in Norway and the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor were shown to an appreciative audience. 
The films were furnished through the courtesy of 
Mr. Callighan. 


Those in Attendance 


Those who attended the meeting were as follows :— 

A. W. Ayles, American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Company ; R. P. Abercrombie, Cheney Bigelow Wire 
Works; W. H. Astle, Michigan Paper Company; A. 
E. Armstrong, Armstrong Machine Works; Percy 
G. Abbott, Watervliet Paper Company; Ray L. Bar- 
ton, Michigan Paper Company; N. J. Berber, Arm- 
strong Machine Works; Robert Buss, Hercules 
Powder Company; Willard Barnhart, American Box 
Board Company; D. D. Bachelder, Sutherland Paper 
Company; L. H. Breyfogle, Draper Brothers Com- 
pany; H. F. Brundage, Brundage Company; Loker 
Chittenden, Michigan Alkali Company; C. R. Cush- 
man, Mac Sim Bar Paper Co.; Olin W. Calligan, 
Edgar Brothers Clay Company ; K. L. Conrad, Amer- 
ican Box Board Company; F. L. Chappel, Suther- 
land Paper Company; A. W. Cole, Rex Paper Com- 
pany; W. F. Costello, Joseph Loughead Company ; 
N. J. Cowie, Hawthorne Paper Company; E. J. 
Coughlin and P. F. Denner, Bryant Paper Company. 

Jack Dickson, R. T. Vandelbilt Company; O. F. 
Fischer, Bryant Paper Company; M. S. Fogerty, 
Michigan Paper Company; L. M. Flemming, Detroit 
Sulphite and Paper Company; Harry D. Frost, Sin- 
clair Company; H. S. Farab, Watervliet Paper Com- 
pany ; Dave Gearhart, General Electric Company ; C. 
F. Hoelderle, Anheuser Busch, Inc.; A. E. Hays, 
Michigan Paper Company; Chas. Hayes, Mac Sim 
Bar Paper Company; V. G. Heinmuller, American 


Cyanamid and Chemical Company ; Harvey Hartman, 


American Boxboard Company; Roy W. Holden, 
Stowe Woodward Company ; Fred Hodgemier, Haw- 
thorne Paper Company; G. T. Jubb, Kalamazoo Pa- 
per Company; H. B. Johnston, Allied Paper Com- 
pany; Harrison Kindig, Mac Sim Bar Paper Com- 
pany ; Adam Kuchta, Kalamazoo Paper Company ; A. 
R. Kloosterman, Hercules Powder Company ; Merritt 
Lawrence, General Electric Company; L. H. La 
Liberte, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company ; 


A. B. Millham, Bryant Paper Company; W. H. 
Monsson, Hooker Electro Chemical Company; L. H, 
Mimms, Kalamazoo Paper Company; M. C, Malder, 
Everett Nicholas and Max Nichols, Mac Sim Bar 
Paper Company. 

Henry Nendorf, Rex Paper Company; Al Perlick, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company; L. B. 
Parsell, George H. Rice, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company; E. C. Rutz, Bryant Paper Company; 
A. W. Redfield, Carl W. Swanson, Allied Paper 
Company; C. “Baldy” Smith, Huron Milling Com- 
pany; R. B. Stewart, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company; H. E. Stratton, Paper Trape 
Journac; Glen Sutton, Sutherland Paper Company; 
Harold Sinclair, American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Company; R. W. Shew and R. J. Suess, Otsego 
Falls Paper Company; P. C. Small; John Van der 
Holk, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company; 
J. R. Verdon, American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Company; Walter F. Wolfe, Mac Sim Bar Paper 
Company; James A. Wise, Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany; Joe Waber, Rex Paper Company; William 
Wessel, American Boxboard Company; Arnold 
Weller, Sutherland Paper Company; Joseph \Vid- 
meyer, Allied Paper Company, and Leo A. Wil- 
loughby, Bryant Paper Company. 


Tasmania Newsprint Mill Expands 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincTon, D. C., March 2, 1942—Australian 
Newsprint Mills Proprietary, Ltd., Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, which commenced production in April of last 
year is maintaining an output of 400 tons of news- 
print a week according to reports to the Department 
of Commerce. 

With improvements now in hand, it is expected 
that production will be stepped up to 26,800 tons a 
year, Because of rationing and the desire to assist 
the government in conserving the dollar resources, 
strong efforts are being made to expand the produc- 
tion of the Tasmanian mill, with plans to further pro- 
duce 40,000 tons of newsprint a year. This will in- 
volve an expenditure of about £2,250,000 and if ac- 
complished, will produce almost enough newsprint for 
Australia on the present rationing basis. The ex- 
tension is supported by all the newspapers which are 
shareholders in the newsprint company, and other 
publishers have promised substantial financial sup- 
port if the project is proceeded with. 


In Appreciation of D. C. Everest 


The United States Pulp Producers Association, 
Oliver M. Porter, executive director, 122 East 42nd 
street, New York, at its annual meeting held recently, 
passed the following resolution which is self-explana- 
way 

al to make a matter of record the Pulp Asso- 
ciation’s deep appreciation of the services rendered to 
the nation and to the whole pulp and paper industry 
by D. C. Everest during his many months of untiring 
and self-sacrificing efforts in Washington to bring 
about the most effective and complete support of the 
Government’s defense and war efforts by the entire 
pulp and paper industry of the United States. 
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Paper—The Lifeblood of Civilization 


How important is the paper industry to the defense 
program?’ Is the paper and pulp mill worker doing 
a job that is essential to winning the war? If he is, 
does he believe so? Has he been given a picture of 
the part that he is playing in this program? If not, 
the industry has a job to do to keep him on the job 
feeling that it is the place for him to be. 

A manufacturer’s public relations effort needs to 
consider its own employees and their families, its cus- 
tomers and the public, including its governments and 
educational facilities. To assist the industry in its 
public relations program within its own family, the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try has underwritten at considerable expense, the 
preparation of 22 page (8% x 11 in.) booklet entitled 
Paper—The Lifeblood of Civilization. 

Copies have been sent to the executive head of 
every company in the industry with the request that 
they get behind this important program by obtaining 
enough copies to distribute to every employee together 
with a personal letter from the president of the com- 
panies to their employees and families pointing out 
the essential status of the industry at the present time. 
Companies have already ordered from 1000 to 20,000 
each and the first printing has run to 100,000 copies. 
It is hoped that paper mill executives will awaken to 
the necessity of doing a real public relations job to 
do what they can to minimize the labor turnover, al- 
ready in progress, due to a full appreciation by work- 
men of the importance to national defense of staying 
on the job and operating their beaters, grinders, ma- 
chines, digesters, etc. 

This book written by Ralph A. Hayward, president 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company and 
President of the Technical Association is dedicated to 
the 500,000 workers directly engaged in the industry. 
It is profusely illustrated with photographs showing 
the vital part played by paper, not only in everyday 
life, in education, business but also directly in the 
war economy. 

It takes 36 times as many men working in the fac- 
tories today to keep a soldier in the field as it did in 
Napoleon’s time. That means that today’s war is a 
total war and that none of us can escape direct par- 
ticipation in the defense effort. Paper weaves itself 
through almost every phase of the war effort. About 
1000 tons of paper were required for the first regis- 
tration alone. More than 900 forms are used in the 
army alone. 20 million paper bags were used by 
soldiers to carry lunches in the recent manoeuvres in 
Louisiana. Government bonds now outstanding 
would weigh about 2,000,900 pounds. About 30,000 
pounds of blueprint paper are required in the build- 
ing of a battleship, Building papers, papers for sani- 
tary uses, cartons for a multitude of uses, shell con- 
tainers, code books, hospital supplies, printing, wrap- 
ping and writing papers are a few of the kinds of 
papers required to make the war effort possible and 
to run smoothly. The job of making these papers is 
a vital one. The pulp and paper industry is repre- 
nue as an important branch of the War Production 
oard, 


The case for the paper industry in defense is a 
clear-cut one and it neéds to be told to the men on the 
job in a way that will inspire their whole-hearted co- 
operation. It is doubtful if this story can be told 
more clearly, graphically or convincingly than it is 
done in Paper—The Lifeblood of Civilization. 
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Copies of this important publication may be ob- 
tained from the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., at 15 cents per copy (10 cents per copy 
for orders in excess of ten). Mill executives get be- 
hind this effort and do your part to help win this war 


to preserve civilization. 


Use of Chlorine Again Restricted 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 4; 1942—Drastic re- 
strictions on the use of chlorine were today ordered 
by J. S. Knowlson, Director of Industry Operations, 
in an amendment to Order M-19. 

The order prohibits the use of chlorine or products 
containing available chlorine in the bleaching of food- 
stuffs, bleaching of wiping rags and waste and the 
manufacture of cosmetics and toilet preparations. 

Curtailments are applied to the amount to be used 
in bleaching of textiles in shellac processing, in laun- 
dry operations, in the manufacture of home bleach- 
ing preparations, and in the sanitation of private 
swimming pools. 

Pulp and paper manufacturers are subject to the 
same regulations of Order L-11 under which they 
have been operating. 

Producers of chlorine are instructed to make de- 
liveries only on specific authorization of the Director 
of Industry Operations, with the exception of chlor- 
ine for water and sewage treatment. 

They are required to set aside from each month’s 
production 5% for delivery on specific instructions 
and enough additional to take care of their regular 
water and sewage treatment demands, Supplies for 
water and sewage treatment can be obtained in the 
same manner as in normal times. All other requests 
for delivery must be scheduled monthly and submitted 
to the War Production Board for action. 

Effects of the Order on civilian life will be far- 
reaching. 

A complete list of preference ratings, other than 
those for war requirements, is contained in the 
Order. They range from A-2 for water and sewage 
treatment through to B-5 for less essential uses, It 
is believed sufficient chlorine will be available to fill 
at least some of the demands for all these ratings, 
although chlorine is in great demand for a variety of 
war uses. All civilian users are warned, however, 
that war demands are increasing and further restric- 
tion on this vital chemical may be necessary. While 
this will not apply to water and sewage treatment, 
uses which do not affect health may have to face 
further curtailment. 


West Virginia is Commended 

MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., March 3, 1942 — The 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company has received 
the commendation of the director of civilian defense 
for its efficiency in the recent blackout conducted in 
this section. The company appears to have perfected 
its system to the extent that full production was main- 
tained during the period and yet no lights were visible 
from the ground. Plans are also under way for 
rendering all skylights of the plant invisible from the 
air. In his communication the director of civilian de- 
fense requests that his compliments and appreciation 
be conveyed to the authorities of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company for the efficiency indicated 
by the management and other personnel of the con- 
cern. 






















































































































































New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending March 4, 1942 
High Low Last 


De . vas bal gh bendoed eds coustON sassess ve 
Armstrong Cork Co........0.ccse.-ceccseeee 23% 23 23 
SEE SUMO s ab obon00 4 0de sp edekdessun tens 7% 7% 7% 
Ses a ir re 66% 68 
Certain-Teed Products Corp.........++...+5. 2% 2 2 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf.......... -- 28% 26% 26% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co..........-..+.. 17 16% 16% 
Champion ”aper & Fibre Co., pf............. 100 99% 99% 
ee ee ie © Se Se ee ee en 15% 15 15% 
Container Corp. of America............+.+.. 12% 12 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co............... 8% 7% 7% 


Crown-Zellerbach Co. ...........+++- 


Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf.........s0eceeeeees 80% 79% 80 
SEE SMEG Yee etait-adessbasv ae c’ ~sehhs ah = 10% 9% 10% 
Se o's sss 65s bao ¥esa sh Sbhs vb ont s—e ss 2 1% 2 
ER Re eT PEE Le xk sass ee 
International Paper Co.............00e2se00. 15% 13% 14% 
International Paper Co., pf...........+.-008: 57% 57 57% 
ohns-Manville Corp. ...0.......+0005: shea ae 60 62 
—_— SS Se a a eres 125% 125 125 


Kimberly Clark Corp.......... 
MacAndrews & Forbes............022-0000% 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf..........0++.e00+ 


i a -.. S565 s oc e8 bobs cas ess besos ss 26% 26% 26% 
IMT SS.36bbbase Ske h bo eeb ashe Rbb* «<4 6% 6% 6 
Rs MESA) 5G vb do be eae se tehicns os sane sks 
Paraffine Companies, Inc........2-.-+++++++5 25 23% 23% 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf.............--: cae s Sse ath 
CN, BON ook ove des kO db bY ec ccdvssreress 10 93% 10 
BNO. Es. 5k eke bec w bade tactens 25% 25 25 
DE COAG <n dc aeeedse 


OE ON 150. 5 i sno sae scene no pee bebo eae ns 


ORE SO BI ME 5 6500 500555025 See seed 115% 115% 115% 
EE ORO LAs «os ovo c5s.2 ecb esse secu 19% 18% 19% 
Union Bag & Paper Corp...........-.-+s+0: 8% 8% 8% 
United Paperboard Co. . ...ccccccccscccccces 4% 3% 3% 
VU. | eT etre eee eT 48% 46% 47% 
ee ee ee eee ee 170 169% 169% 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.............. 17 17 17 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending March 4, 1942 
High Low Last 
American Box Board Co.........scccsssseee 4y, 4y% 4% 
Brown Co., pf... see sebe shat 
Great Northern Paper Co..........-.++ese05- 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp........... 


National Container Corp.............0.e0+++ u 9 

is) I SOON OO ao ds acd vs cbbodsiovecdes 2% 2% 2% 
De. Rees Famer Co., phic. ccs ete ccess css eeee 114 112 112 
WEED GINS 0 55 ced dsb bees bicocndecs énre 3% 3 3% 





St. Regis Makes Good Report 


R. K. Ferguson, president, in submitting the an- 
nual consolidated financial report of the St. Regis 
Paper Company and subsidiary paper companies for 
1941, in part made the following statement :— 

Net sales, royalties and rentals, which reached a 
new high record in 1941, were $30,000,159.51 against 
$21,365,148.81 in 1940, a gain of $8,635,010.70, or 
40%. Cost of selling, administration and general ex- 
penses including provision for depreciation amounted 
to $23,676,286.43 against $17,917,510.20 in the prior 
year. Provision for depreciation in 1941 totalled 
$1,149,030.79 against $1,090,438.73 in 1940. Net in- 
come in 1941 before provision for income taxes 
equaled $5,291,432.91 against $3,110,033.56 in 1940. 
Provision for Federal and Foreign income taxes in 
1941 was $2,018,891.32 against $973,979.34 in 1940, 
an increase of 107%. After deduction for dividends 
on subsidiary preferred stock, net income applicable 
to the parent company reached $3,228,080.09 against 
$2,087,104.72 in 1940, a gain of $1,140,975.37, or 
54%. 

The foregoing net income figures do not include 
any benefit from the company’s equity in the undis- 
tributed earnings of its associate, Taggart Corpora- 
tion, in which St. Regis Paper Company holds 230,- 
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000 shares of common stock (28%), out of a total of 
816,633 shares. Taggart Corporation’s undistributed 
earnings in 1941 amounted to $747,629.55 against 
$476,273.42 in 1940. During the year the entire out- 
standing funded debt of the Company consisting of 
$1,209,000 Bates Valve Bag Corporation 6% Deben- 
tures due August 1, 1942 and $60,500 Diana Paper 
Company 6% First Mortgage bonds due 1942-1946 
was called for payment at a premium of $8,192.50, 
Furthermore, during the same period the Company 
reduced its bank loan from $4,500,000 to $2.400,000, 
Arrangements were concluded with the National City 
Bank, New York City, whereby the remaining loan 
was placed on a term basis at 214% interest annually, 
payable $300,000 semi-annually beginning April 1, 
1943. Furthermore, it was agreed that the company 
should apply toward the reduction of the loan an ad- 
ditional amount equal to one-half the consolidated net 
earnings of the company for the preceding year after 
deducting $600,000 for the regularly scheduled pay- 
ments and a further allowance limited to $450,000 for 
dividends on preferred stock paid or declared. Addi- 
tional amounts paid on the term loan will be applied 
on the earliest maturities. 

Net working capital at December 31, 1941 equaled 
$6,361,251.05 against $6,806,023.00 at the end of 
1940. However, in computing the net working capi- 
tal in 1941 the cash surrender value of life insurance 
policies aggregating $374,273.77 was not included in 
current assets whereas in 1940 the cash surrender 
value of the life insurance policies amounting to 
$352,524.20 was included in the current assets of the 
Company. The life insurance policies owned by the 
company consist of $1,000,000 face value on the life 
of Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, issued in 1923, and $1,000,000 face value on 
the life of Roy K. Ferguson, president of the com- 
pany, issued in 1941. 

At a special meeting of stockholders of the Com- 
pany held July 31, 1941, the investment in 1,341,666 
shares of the coramon stock of the United Corpora- 
tion carried on the books of the company at a total 
valuation of $16,553,503.93 was restated in value to 
the market price at December 31, 1940, or approxi- 
mately $1,845,000.00. The investment of the com- 
pany in 230,000 shares (28%) of the common stock 
of Taggart Corporation, carried on the books of the 
company at $5,642,843.97 was revalued at $1,295,- 
000.00 representing the book value of Taggart Cor- 
poration at December 31, 1940. The company’s in- 
vestment in 3,600 shares of common stock and 4,056 
shares of “B” preferred stock of the Carthage Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Carthage, N. Y., carried on 
the books of the company at $220,560.00 was revalued 
at the nominal amount of $1.00 as of January 1, 1941. 

In restating the value of the foregoing investments 
and thereby absorbing the loss on the books of the 
company, the full amount of the company’s earned 
surplus at January 1, 1941, was eliminated and the 
earned deficit resulting from the restatement of these 
investments in the amount of $15,332,301.72 was 
charged against the capital surplus of the company. 
In 1941 the company sold on the New York Stock 
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exchange 341,166 shares of the United Corporation 
common stock at a loss of $385,412.67 in excess of 
the restated value as approved by the stockholders. 
However, for the purpose of computing Federal In- 
come Tax, the loss on these securities amounted to 
$4,746,725.88, as a result of which no provision is re- 
quired for Federal Normal Income Tax in 1941. At 
December 31, 1941 the company still held 1,000,000 
shares of The United Corporation common stock. 
Provision has been made for a full write-off of the 
investments and accounts in enemy-occupied countries 
in the amount of $183,672.53. There now remain in 
the foreign investment account only the company’s 
holdings in Argentina, Brazil, Colombia and Australia 
carried on the books at $244,337.43 against book 
values aggregating $574,000.00 according to the latest 
available statements of these foreign companies. 

As a further step in the simplification of the com- 
pany’s corporate structure, Bates Valve Bag Corpora- 
tion, a wholly owned subsidiary, was dissolved at 
June 30, 1941. A Bates Valve Bag Corporation prop- 
erty located in Chicago, Ill., was sold at a loss of 
$251,243.23. The operations of the company no 
longer required this property and its sale has resulted 
in worth while savings for the company. 

The output of pulp, paper, multiwall bags, plastics, 
wire ties and machine parts established new high 
records in 1941 and a large percentage of this pro- 
duction bears an important place in the war program 
and vital civilian defense needs. Plans now under 
way provide for further conversion of the company’s 
production to war requirements. The Panelyte Divi- 
sion, which has been an important supplier of manu- 
factured laminated plastic products to domestic re- 
frigerator manufacturers and others, is in process of 
complete conversion to the manufacture of plastic 
products for airplanes, tanks, ships and other war 
uses. By reason of the increased demand for pulp- 
wood, the company is now carrying on extensive cut- 
ting operations on its reserve timberlands in New 
York State and New Hampshire besides continuing 
the cutting operations on its Canadian timberlands. 

The capital expenditures of the company and sub- 
sidiaries in 1941 amounted to $1,609,838.66 which 
raises the total for the modernization program of 
recent years to $8,273,446.20. In the same period the 
company paid off on funded and bank debt the sum 
of $7,797,673.52 and retired subsidiary and parent 
preferred stock amounting to $382,900.00. 


The management believes that any recapitalization 
plan for the discharge of the unpaid accumulated 
dividends on the preferred stock should be held in 
abeyance until the accumulation of a larger earned 
surplus by the company than existed at December 31, 
1941. Furthermore, it also seems prudent to post- 
pone presentation of any such plan ‘to stockholders 
until the terms and provisions of the Federal Revenue 
Act of 1942 are determined. At the end of 1941 the 
employees of the company and its subsidiaries num- 


bered 3,869 against 3,500 at December 31, 1940. 


— 


Flintkote Earnings Higher 


The Flintkote Company and subsidiaries, for the 
twelve months ended December 31, 1941, reports a 
net income of $1,737,661, after taxes and charges, 
equal after preferred dividends to $2.34 a share on 
699,706 common shares; year ago $1,436,550 and 
$2.10 a share. 


Provincial Profits Up 


Toronto, Ont., February 28, 1942—Provincial 
Paper, Ltd., subsidiary of Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co., Ltd., for the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1941, 
shows an operating profit of $1,267,652 against $1,- 
056,194 for 1940, or an increase of $211,458. The 
year 1940 was the best previous year since 1929, 
This is despite a substantial increase in the provision 
for income and excess profits taxes from $280,000 
to $400,000. Bond interest, including United States 
exchange premium (after depreciation but before 
taxes), was earned 3.95 times against 3.72 times the 
year before. Net profit for the year was $372,536 
against $273,217 for 1940. After all charges the 
earnings equalled $10.64 per share on the preferred 
stock against $7.81 in 1940. Preferred dividends 
amounting to $245,000 were paid, leaving a balance 
to be carried into the new year of $1,257,972 in sur- 
plus account, an increase of $127,537. 

Net working capital on Dec. 31, 1941, was slightly 
higher at $3,018,946, compared with $2,875,426 at 
Dec. 31, 1940, with current assets of $3,861,579 
against current liabilities of $842,633. Current assets 
included cash of $441,301, receivables of $1,209,120, 
government and other bonds of $699,160, and inven- 
tories of $1,511,997. Current liabilities comprised ac- 
counts and dividends payable, bond interest accrued 
and reserve for taxes. 

Fixed assets are carried in the 1941 balance sheet 
at $9,903,398 compared with $9,827,113 at the end of 
1940. Depreciation reserve has been increased from 
$4,225,384 to $4,525,384 and funded debt reduced 
from $3,316,000 to $3,106,000. Total assets of $13,- 
953,096 compare with $13,496,435 at Dec. 31, 1940. 


S. D. Warren Nets $7.67 
Boston, Mass., March 2, 1942.—The S. D. War- 


ren Company reports for the year ended December 
31, 1941, consolidated net profit of $778,092 after de- 
preciation, interest and taxes, equal to $7.67 a capital 
share, compared with $400,566, or $3.95 a share, in 
1940. Directors declared a quarterly dividend of 75 
cents payable March 27 to stock of record March 
18. Payments totaled $3.25 in 1941. 


Oxford Paper Increases Earnings 


PorTLAnD, Me., Feb. 25, 1942—The Oxford Paper 
Company reported today for 1941, that its net earn- 
ings after deductions for Federal taxes “and all other 
charges” were $1,050,841, compared to $807,448 in 
the previous year. Its principal mills are at Rumford. 


West Virginia Profits Up 


The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company re- 
ports for the three months ended January 31, a net 
income of $1,137,939, compared with $957,301 in the 


similar period of the previous fiscal year. 


Hawley Co. Earns $1.28 


The Hawley Pulp and Paper Company reports for 
1941, a net income of $443,749, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.28 each on 200,000 common shares, 
against $436,406, or $1.24 a share, the year before: 
net sales, $5,630,925, against $4,757,089. 
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TRAIGHTER and smoother runs the road when lanes meet 
to form a highway. For more than three decades the roads 
taken by Niagara Alkali Company and Electro Bleaching Gas 
Company ran parallel but remained separate. Today they 

ae united—the two organizations have become one. Smoother service to 


the customers of each is the result. And the combined manufacturing re- 


sources, personnel and research facilities provide a broad highway upon 


which the new organization can move ahead into a broader sphere of 
activity. Forward-looking, progressive, and experienced, this company is 


tow known as the NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Shamokin, Pa.—The National Ticket Company, 
manufacturer of paper goods, including admis- 
sion tickets, tags, etc., plans early rebuilding of 
portion of plant recently destroyed by fire. Loss 
reported over $75,000, including machinery. Re- 
construction will approximate a like amount. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee Lace Paper 
Company, 1306 East Meinecke avenue, manufac- 
turer of paper goods, is continuing improvements 
in plant recently referred to in these columns, 
and has awarded contracts for various work. A 
new unit heating system will be installed in eight- 
story building on North Commerce street, used 
for storage and distributing service. Contract has 
been awarded to Industrial Heating & Engineer- 
ing Company, 828 North Broadway, Milwaukee. 
Work will be carried out at once. Charles F. 
Smith, 739 North Broadway, is architect. 

Chicago, Ill—The Republic Envelope Company, 
Inc., recently organized to manufacture envelopes 
and other paper goods, will take over and suc- 
ceed to the company of same name, with plant at 
1056 West Van Buren street, manufacturer of 
kindred products, including cartons, etc. Incorpo- 
rators of new company include C. and John J. 
Keevan, address noted. 

Trenton, N. J.—The Panelyte Division of St. 
Regis Paper Company, North Enterprise avenue, 
manufacturer of laminated specialties, including 
sheets, rods, tubing, etc., has work under way on 
complete conversion of plant for the production of 
laminated products for war service, comprising 
materials for use in airplanes, vessels and other 
war craft. The plant will operate at maximum 
capacity for this new line of output, for which 
large orders have been secured. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Personal Products Corpo- 
ration, Milltown, N. J., manufacturer of tissue 
paper stocks, a subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J., manufacturer of drug and 
chemical specialties, has active work under way 
on new one-story mill at Berlin, previously re- 
ferred to in these columns, and poposes to have 
building ready for equipment installation at early 
date. Plant will be equipped for large output. 
No estimate of cost has been announced. 

Franklin, Va.—The Chesapeake-Camp Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of kraft wrapping papers, cor- 
rugating, liner and kindred paper stocks, now 
carrying out an expansion program, is arranging 
for a crane installation, and plans early purchase 
of a used Diesel-type unit, with capacity of about 
6500 pounds, with bucket and boom to operate at 
a 50-foot radius. As previously noted in these 
columns, company will furnish paper for the new 
plant of the Taggart Corporation, manufacturer of 
paper bags and containers, now in course of con- 
struction on neighboring site, reported to cost 
about $500,000, with machinery, and will develop 
increased paper-making capacity for that purpose. 
The Chesapeake-Camp Corporation expansion is 
reported to cost close to $700,000, 
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Montreal, Que.—The Associated Paper Mills, 
Ltd., 6744 Hutchinson avenue, manufacturer of 
paper specialties, has plans maturing for new 
addition to plant, previously referred to in these 
columns, consisting of a one-story structure, re- 
ported to cost in excess of $80,000, including 
equipment. Work is scheduled to begin soon. 
Company is affiliated with the Associated Paper 
Products, same address. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — Single Service Container 
Company, Gerrish avenue, Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturer of paper containers, etc., has filed notice 
of organization to operate in Michigan with capi- 
tal of $50,000, and 5000 shares of stock, no par 
value. Henry J. Hass, 1915 Factory street, Kala- 
mazoo, is local representative. 

New York, N. Y.—Westerly Carbon Products 
Corporation has been organized with capital of 
100 shares of stock, no par value, to deal in carbon 
papers and other commercial paper goods. New 
company is represented by Frederick W. Scholem, 
10 East Fortieth street, New York, attorney. 


New Companies 


Long Island City, New York, N. Y. — The 
Thomas J. Nagle Paper Corporation has been 
chartered with capital of 100 shares of stock, no 
par value, to deal in paper products of various 
kinds. New company ts represented by Barshay, 
Frankel & Rothstein, 2 Lafayette street, New 
York, attorneys. 

New York, N. Y. — Industrial Transparent 
Products Corporation, New York, has been or- 
ganized with capital of 100 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in transparent 
paper specialties, etc. New company is repre- 
sented by Woods & Wertlieb, 1 Park place, New 
York, attorneys. 

New York, N. Y.—The Albert Corrugated Cor- 
poration has been chartered with capital of 100 
shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture and 
deal in corrugated paper boxes and containers, and 
other corrugated paper goods. New company is 
represented by Barnett Gold, 395 Broadway, New 
York, attorney. 


Storrs & Bement Men Win Prizes 


Boston, Mass., March 2, 1942—In a Linweave 
Contest, the following, of Storrs & Bement Company, 
won prizes: 

Group A (most outstanding piece on any Linweave 
Paper) : 

2nd Prize—‘‘FootJoy” piece on Dark Blue Lin- 
weave Text, submitted by Richard Gilfoy, Boston. 

3rd Prize—‘“‘Career Underwriting” booklet, sub- 
mitted by Mickey Alogna, Hartford. 

Group C (most outstanding piece produced on a 
Linweave Announcement with Kellogg envelope to 
match) : 

lst Prize—Mickey Alogna, Hartford, for a Christ- 
mas card submitted by him printed for the Ist Com- 
pany Governor’s Foot Guard. 





JOINT PRINTING COMMITTEE OPEN PAPER BIDS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Mudge Paper Co 
Frank Parsons Paper C 
(500,000 pounds only) 8.015c 
Marquette Paper Corp 
(600,000 pounds only) 8.03c 
(part of million pounds) 8.05c 


No. 21—800,000 Ibs., 25x38—100 
and 120; flat, cut 24x38, 25x38, 26x32, 
28x40, and 38x48 ins., grain as 
ordered. 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

(500,000 pounds y) 7.39¢ 

Stanford Paper C 

(500,000 pounds 
(100, 000 pounds 

Paper Corp. of U. S. 

Butler Co. ..(50,000 pounds 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co.... 

(400,000 pounds 

Aetna Paper Co 

(200,000 pounds 

(200. 94 pounds 
Graham Paper 

(50, 000 pounds 

Mudge Paper BT deco ecasets 

Frank Parsons Paper Co.. cs 

Marquette Paper Corp 

(400,000 ets only) 

(part of = lion pounds) 
Perkins-Goodwin 

(600, 000 pounds only) 


Antique Book 


No. 22—300,000 Ibs., 25x38—100 
and 120 flat, cut 33x43, 38x48 and 
38x50 ins. 


Whitaker Paper Co 7.04c 
Stanford Paper Co 7.08¢c 
Paper Corp. of U. S Ole 
Butler Co. -40c 
Tileston & Hollingsworth -15¢ 
Cauthorne Paper Co., In 6.85¢ 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 6.97¢ 
Mudge Paper Co.. 7.40c 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


Lightweight Machine-Finish Book 


No. 23—40,000 lIbs., 25x38—60; flat, 
cut 32x48 and 38x48 ins. 
Stanford Paper Co 


Graham Paper Co 


50 Per Cent Rag Lightweight 
Machine-Finish Book 


No. 24—40,000 Ibs., 25x38—60; flat, 
cut 32x48 and 38x48 ins. Min. order 


10,000 Ibs. 
Old Dominion Paper Co 


50 Per Cent Rag Antique Book 


No. 26—120,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; 
flat, cut 32x48 and 38x48 ins. 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Dill & Collins, Inc. 

Old Dominion Paper Co 

Perkins-Goodwin Co 

No. 27—40,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, 
cut 223%4x31%, 29x41 and 31%4x45% 
ins. 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Old Dominion Pa 

Perkins-Goodwin . 13.27¢ 


No. 28—60,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 24 ins., max. 
width 42 ins. 


Whitaker Paper Co 

Dill & Collins, Inc 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 

Stanford Paper Co..............- 13.27¢ 


75 Per Cent Rag Laid Antique Book 


No. 29—20,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; 
flat, cut 24x38 and 29x41 ins.; the 
laid marks to run the 24- inch and 
29-inch direction of the sheet; the 
grain and chain marks to run length- 
wise of the sheet. 

Whitaker Paper Co 


Stanford Paper Co..... 
Paper Corp. of U. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


100 Per Cent Rag Antique Book 


No. 31—20,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, 
cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins.; the grain 
to run lengthwise of the ‘sheet. Min. 
order 5,000 Ibs. 


Willcox Walter Furlong Paper Co. 23.00c 
Paper Corp. of U. S. 


No. 32—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; 
flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins.; the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 


Willcox Walter Furlong Paper Co. 23. 00c 
Paper Corp. of U. S 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


Supercalendered Book 


No. 33—750,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; 
flat, cut 3144x4514, 32x48, 34x44, 38x 
48 and 39x50 ins. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Frank Parsons Paper Co.......... 

No. 34—300,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; 
flat, cut 38x48 ins. 

Stanford Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


No. 35—300,000 Ibs., ; 
rolls, 28% and 38 ins. wide (3-inch 
fiber cores). 


mee: Gaeen, 20 Ee. OS ec edecene 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
Marquette Paper Corp 


No. 36—600,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; 
rolls, 28% and 38 ins. wide (3-inch 
fiber cores). 


Paper Corp. . 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


Machine-Coated Book 


No. 37 — 750,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; 
flat, cut 31%4x45™%, 32x48, 34x44, 38x 
48, and 39x50 ins. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 6.20c 


No. 38—1,500,000 Ibs. 25x38—100 
and 120; flat, cut 35x45, 38x48, 38x50, 
and 38x51 ins. 


R. P. Andrews Paper C 
(500,000 pounds only) 6.02c 
Walker Peeterr. Plehn Co.... 
0,000 pounds only) 6.85c 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 6.20c 


Mead Sales Co. 
No. 39—300,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; 
rolls, 28% and 38 ins. wide (3-inch 


fiber cores). 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 5.85c 


No. 40—600,000 Ibs., 25x38—100 
and 120; rolls, 2842 and 38 ins. wide 
(3-inch fiber cores). 


Whitaker Paper Co 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

300,000 pounds guly) 5.61c 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co.. 5.85¢ 
Mead Sales Co 


Coated Book 


No. 41—1,000,000 Ibs., 25x38—140 
and 160; flat, cut 24x32, 24x38, 29x41, 
34x44, 38x48, 38x50 and 39x51 ins.; 
the grain to run lengthwise of the 
sheet. 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

Stanford Paper C 

(500,000 pounds only) 8.73c 
(300,000 pounds only) 8.88c 

Paper Corp. of U. S 8.85 

Butler Co. 

John F. Post, 


Resolute Paper Products Corp.. 
(200,000 pounds only) 
(150,000 ,000 pounds only) 
Bradner Smit 


(300, ont unds onl 
R. P. Andrews Pa erc i: 


(100,000 pounds only) 
Mudge Paper C 
Marquette Paper Corp 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


50 Per Cent Rag Coated Book 


No. 42—30,000 Ibs., 25x38—140 and 
160; flat, cut 32x42 "and 38x48 ins.; 
oe grain to run lengthwise of the 
sheet. 


Dill & Collins, 
Old Dominion Paper Co 
panes Co. 


50 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish 
Lithograph 


No. 43—40,000 lbs., 25x38—160; 
flat, cut 10%x16 ins., the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet. 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Old eo, Paper Co 

SOe TED WE BS. Bre so id ic ss cama 

Mudge Paper Co 

Forest Paper Co., 


Ground Wood Mimeograph 


No. 44—300,000 Ibs., No. 36; fiat, 
cut 26x42¥2, 2814x344, 304x484, 
3244x424, and 38x48% ins., grain as 
ordered. 


Combined Locks Paper Co 6.067¢ 
Old pees Paper C 5.2348¢ 
Paper Corp. of U. S..... 5.54c 
Butler Co. .... 4.99c 
Bradner Smith & 

(40,000 pounds only) 5.54c 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 5.95c 
Northwest Paper Co 6.75c 
Frank Parsons Paper Co......... 5.20c 
Marquette Paper Corp 


Mimeograph, White and Colored 


No, 45—300,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 
40; and 48; flat, cut 26x42%, 2814x 
34%, 30%4x48%, 3214x42%, and 38x 
48, ins.; the grain to run as ordered. 

Whitaker Paper Co..... 

Stanford Paper Co 

Eastern Corp. 

Cauthorne Paper Co., 

R. Andrews Paper Co. 

Northwest Paper Co 

Marquette Paper Corp 

Perkins-Goodwin Co. 

(300,000 pounds only) 7.45c 


No. 46—150,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
green, pink and yellow, No. 40; fiat, 
cut 26x42%, 28%4x34%, 30x48, 
32%x42% and 38x48% ins.; the grain 
to run as ordered, Min. order, one 


color, 10,000 lbs. 


Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc 


25 Per Cent Rag Mimeograph 


No. 48—2,000,000 Ibs., Nos. 40 and 
48; flat, cut 26x42%4, 2814x34%4, 30%x 
48%, 32%4x42%, 38x48%% ins.; the 
grain to run as ordered. 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

(50,000 Pounds only) 11.77c 


Old Rowinies Pees 
pounds each) 10.28c 
(100, re 


P Cc ° 11.50c 
aper Corp. o 
e (300, 600 Pounde only) 10.25c 
Cauthorne Paper Co., 

(300,000 f= only) 10.50c 
Aetna Paper C 1 


Stanford Paper Co 
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Mudge Paper 
v a 100;600 pounds only) 11.77c¢ 

Marquette Pane Corp 
00,000 pounds only) 10.69c 


No. 49—300,000 lbs., Nos. 40 and 
48; rolls, 3242 and 34% ins. wide (3- 
inch fiber cores). 

Old Dominins Raper Co. 

Stanford 

10.58¢ 
0G 000 pounds only) 11.00c 

Butler Co. ...(40,000 pounds only) 10.58c 

Bradner Smith & Co. 

40,000 agnate only) 10.58c 

Barton, Duer Koch Paper Co.. 

(40,000 pounds only) 11.00c 

Graham Paper Co 

(40,000 pounds only) 10.58c 

Marquette Paper Corp 

(100,000 Somat only) 10.34c 


Blue U S M O Safety Writing 
No. 51—300,000 Ibs., No. 32; rolls, 


22 ins. wide, 24 ins. in diameter (3- 
inch fiber cores). 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


US M O Writing, White and Blue 


No. 52—4,000 Ibs., No. 32; rolls, 
8'4 inches wide, 24 ins. in diameter 
(3-inch fiber cores). Min. order, 
either color, 2,000 Ibs. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co...(white) 11.50c 


(blue) 12.00c 
Safety Writing Colored 


No. 53—4,000 Ibs., blue, gray, 
green, pink, salmon, and yellow, No. 
40; flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, and 22x34 
ins. Min. order, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker reer es 
oe ws 
. P. Anc Sao toe Co. 


Sulphite Writing, White and Colored 


No. 54—120,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; 
flat, cut 32x42 ins. 


Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc 


No. 55—3,000,000 Ibs., white, No. 
32; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 34 ins. 

Whitaker Paper Co 


(1,000,000 pounds each) 
Eastern Corp. 


500, 000 ca only) 
Cauthorne Paper Co., 

(500, 000 eounds only) 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


F (500,000 
Central Ohio Paper 
(250,000 Tieandis only) 7.5 


No. 56—5,000,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 
40 and 48; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 21 ins., max. width 42 ins. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 
(1,600,000 pounds 04¢ 
(3, 400, 000 pounds .15e 
Stanford Paper ¢ 
(600,000 pounds y -19¢ 
(500,000 pounds : 
Eastern Corp. -28c 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co.... 
(1,000,000 pounds) 
ql, "000, 000 pounds) 
(750, ee pounds) 
Barton, Duer & Koch’ P aper Co... 
Central Ohio Paper Co 
(250,000 pounds) 
Marquette Paper Corp 


Perkins-Goodwin Co 
(1,800,000 pounds) 7.12¢ 
No. 57—150,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; 
rolls, min. width 16 ins., max. width 
38 ins, (3-inch fiber cores). 
Butler Co, 


Cauthorne Paper Co., 
Marquette Paper orn 


No. 58—1,000,000 Ibs., white, No. 
32; rolls, min. width’ 16 ins., max. 
width 48 ins. (3-inch fiber cores). 


Whitaker Paper Co. 
Stanford Paper Co. 

(500,000 pounds only) 7.00c 
Eastern Corp. 

(500,000 pounds only) 7.03c 
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R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
Marquette Paper Corp 


D. L. Ward Co (250 tons) 700e 


No. 59—400,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 
40 and 48; rolls, min. width 16 ins., 
max. width 48 ins. (3-inch fiber 
cores). 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

Eastern Corp. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 


Marquette P. 
D. L. Ward 


No. en-250,000 lbs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low, No. 26; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 21 ins., max. width 38 ins. Min. 
order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 

No Bids. 


No. 61—900,000 lbs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low Nos. 32 and 40; flat, cut any 
size, min. width 21 ins., max. width 
34 ins. Min. order, one color, 10,000 
Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co.... 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 

(300,000 pounds only) 9.75c 

Marquette Paper Corp 8.50c 
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No. 62—250,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low, Nos. 32 and 40; rolls, 32, 34 and 
38 ins. (3-inch fiber cores). 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

Stanford Paper Co s 

Barton, Duer & Koch ee Co. 9.40c 

Marquette Paper Co.... 7. 

Mead Sales Co. 


Ground Wood Writing 


No. 63—1,000,000 Ibs., No. 32; rolls 
32, and 38 ins. (3-inch fiber cores). 
Combined Locks Paper Co 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
ee Bt ee 
(600,000 pounds only) 
Butler Co. (400,000 pounds galy) 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co.. 
Marquette Paper Corp. 


Lithograph-Finish Map 


No. 64—50,000 Ibs. Nos. 32 and 40 
flat, cut any size. Min. width 22 ins. 
maximum width 48 ins. 

Willcox Walter Furlong Paper Co. 9.89c 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co....... . 8.97e 


50 Per Cent ~~, Lithograph-Finish 
ap 


No. 65—600,000 Ibs., Nos. 32, 40, 48 
and 56; flat, cut any size, min. width 
22 ins., max. width, 48 ins., the grain 
to run lengthwise of the sheet. 


Stanford Paper Co 
(250,000 pounds only) 15.86c 
Collins Mfg. Co.. 
(100, 000 pounds only) 16.50¢ 
Graham Paper Co 
(100,000 pounds only) 16.00c 
(50,000 pounds only) 15.52c 


75 Per Cent us Lithograph- Finish 


No. 66—400,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 
40; flat, cut any size, min. width 24 
ins., max. width 48 ins.; the grain to 
run lengthwise of the sheet. 

Paper Corp. of U. S......... 


(200,090 pounds only) 17.86c 

Graham Paper Co 
(50,000 pounds only) 20.82c 

Mudge Paper Co 
(200,000 pounds only) 18.86c 


No. 67—60,000 Ibs., Nos. 48 and 
56; flat, cut any size, min. width 30 
ins., max. width 48 ins.; the grain to 
run lengthwise of the sheet. Min. 
order, one substance, 5,000 Ibs. 


Paper Corp. of U. S 
Graham Paper Co 
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Mudge Paper Co. 
(20,000 pounds only) 18,86c 


100 Per Cent White Chart, 
Lithograph-Finish 


No. 69—500,000 Ibs., Nos. 83 and 
96; flat, cut any size, min. width 22 
ins., max. width 46 ins.; packed in 
cases of 1,000 sheets each; the grain 
to run lengthwise of the sheet unless 
otherwise specified. 


Paper Corp. of U. S. (all or none) 23.15c 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
(125,000 pounds only) 25.00c 
Graham Paper C 
(200,000 pounds only) 26.04c 


Sulphite Manifold, White and 
Colored 


No. 70—300,000 Ibs., white, No. 18; 
flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, ‘and 28x34 ins.:; 
the grain to run 21-inch way on 
the 21x32-inch size. 

Paper Corp. of U. 

(200,000 pounds only) 10.15¢ 
Butler Co, 9.50¢ 
Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc.. a 

MEE BEE Clive sc cckcoccuccccs 12.50¢ 
Graham Paper Co. . 9.50 
North American Pulp & Paper Co. 12.50c 
Marquette Paper Corp 9.50c 


No. 71—100,000 Ibs. white, No. 18 
rolls, 24 ins. wide. (3-inch fiber 
cores). 


Old Dominion Wa Co... 
Paper Corp. of U 


- 14.138¢ 


(60,000 pounds only) 9.60c 
Butler Co. 9.15¢ 
Cauthorne Paper Corp., 9.90¢ 

Andrews Paper Co. 9.55¢ 
Import Paper Co 12.50¢ 
North American Pulp & Paper Co. 10.00c 
Marquette Paper Corp 9.00c 


No. 72—100,000 ibs., blue, buff, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 
18; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, and 28x34 
ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch 
way on the 21x32-inch size. Min. or- 
der, one color 5,000 lbs. 

Paper Corp. of U. S 

(one_color—10,000 pounds) 11.90c 

Import Paper C 1 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co. 


(40,000 pounds only) 12.78c 
North American Pulp & Paper Co. 13.25c 


No. 73—40,000 Ibs. blue, buff, green, 
pink, salmon, and yellow, No. 18; 
rolls 24 ins. wide. (3-inch fiber cores). 


Paper Corp. of U. S 12.00c 
Import Paper Co 14.00c 
North American Pulp & Paper Co. 11.00c 


50 Per Cent Rag Manifold, White 
and lored 


No. 75—150,000 Ibs., white, No. 14; 
flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 28x34 and 38x 
48 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch 


way on the 21x32-inch size. Min. or- 
der, 5,000 Ibs. 


Marquette Paper Corp 
(100,000 pounds only) 21.00c 


No. 76—600,000 Ibs., white, No. 18; 
flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38 and 28x 


34 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch 
way on the 21x32-inch size. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 
(60,000 pounds only) 25.974c 
Stanford Paper ¢ 
(80, ono pounds only) 21.50c 
Paper Corp. of U. 
(100, 000 pounds only) 21.82¢ 
Butler Co. (120,000 pounds only) 20.85c 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co 
(60,000 Ibs. only) 20.97c 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
120,000 Ibs. only) 20.25c 
100,000 Ibs. only) 21.00c 
Chicago Paper Co. 
(60,000 Ibs. only) 19.65c 


No. 77—150,000 lbs., white, No. 18; 
rolls, 24 ins. wide. (3-inch fiber 
cores). 


Paper Corp. of 
ao 000 Ibs. only) 21.32c 
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Walker Goulard Plehn Co. 
(60,000 lbs. only) 19.94c 


No. 78—50,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low, No. 14; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 
and 28x34 ins.; the grain to run the 
21-inch way on the 21x32-inch size. 
Min. order, one color, 3,000 Ibs. 


Marquette Paper Corp 
(30,000 Ibs. only) 24.00c 


No. 79—250,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low, No. 18; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 
24x38 and 28x34 ins.; the grain to 
run the 2l-inch way on the 21x32- 
mh size. Min. order, one color, 5,000 
Ibs. 


Walker Goulard Pliehn Co 
(20,000 Ibs. only) 21.84c 


No. 80—50,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon, and yel- 
low. No. 18; rolls, 24 ins. wide. (3- 
inch fiber cores). 

Paper Corp. of U. 


100 Per Cent Rag White Manifold 


No. 83—10,000 lbs., No. 14; flat, 
cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 
ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch 
way on the 21x32-inch size. Min. or- 
der, 5,000 Ibs. 


fo Be Es eee 50.00c 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


No. 84—30,000 Ibs., No. 18; flat, 
cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32 and 22x34 
ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch 
way on the 21x32 ins. size. Min. or- 
der 5,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co 

(10,000 Ibs. only) 39.00c 


Old Dominion Paper Co.. . 29.248c 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co.. 


50 Per Cent Rag White Glazed 
Manifold 


No. 85—300,000 Ibs., No. 16; flat, 
cut 19x24 and 21x32 ins.; the grain 
to run the 21-inch way on the 21x32- 
inch size. Min. order 20,000 Ibs. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

(90,000 Ibs. only) 27.80c 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 

(150,000 Ibs. only) 23.00c 


Sulphite White Bond 
No. 102—1,000,000 Ibs., No. 40; flat, 


cut any size, min. width 21 ins.; 
max. width 37 ins. 
Eastern Corp 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co.. 
(500,000 Ibs. only) 
(90,000 Ibs. only) 
Marquette Paper Corp 
No. 103-—300,000 Ibs. No. 40; rolls, 
32 ins. wide. (3-inch fiber cores). 
Whitaker Paper Co 7.25¢ 
Eastern Corp.. sbakas aeeee 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co.. 6.94c 
Aetna Paper Co. (100,000 lbs. only) 7.24c 
Marquette Paper Corp 7.50c 


25 Per Cent Rag Bond, White and 
Colored 


No. 105—300,000 Ibs., white, No. 
26; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins.; max. width 34 ins. 

Aetna Paper Co. (200,000 Ibs. only) 16.23c 


No. 106—80,000 Ibs., white, No. 32; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., 
max. width 34 ins. 


Virginia Paper Co 
(40,000 Ibs. either one) 13.40c 
Aetna Paper Co. (100,000 Ibs. only) 13.24c 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 
(40,000 Ibs. either one) 13.40c 
Centra] Ohio Paper Co. 
(100,000 Ibs. only) 13.89c 


No. 107—1,500,000 Ibs., white, No. 


40; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 34 ins. 


Walker Goulard Plehn Co 
(50,000 Ibs. only) 13.30c 


(100, 000 Ibs. only) 13.90c 
Virginia Paper Co. 
(40,000 Ibs. either one) 13.40c 
Aetna Paper Co. ... - (400,000 Ibs.) 12.92c 
Barton, wer & Koch Paper Co. 
(200,000 Ibs.) 13.30c 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 


(40,000 Ibs. either one) 13.40c 
Bulkley & Dunton & Co 


(100,000 pounds only) 12.99c 


No. 108—1, 500,000 ibs., white, No. 
40; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 48 ins. 


Willcox Walter Furlong Paper Co. 


(100,000 ibs. maximum) 12.99c 
Butler Co. (600,000 Ibs. only) 13.59c 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co. 


(40,000 Ibs. either one) 13.30c 
ctar- 000 Ibs. only) 13.90c 
- (400,000 Ibs.) 12.92c 


No. 109—700,000 Ibs., white, No. 
48; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 34 ins. 

Whitaker Paper Co. 


(200,000 Ibs. only) 12.89c 
Collins O0bs. fei os dsaccaccccccis. 


(100,000 Ibs. maximum) 13.90c 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


(100,000 Ibs. only) 13.37c 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co.. 


(50,000 ibs. only) 13.30c 


No. 110—60,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; 
rolls, 32 and 34 ins, wide. (3-inch fiber 
cores). 

No bids. 


No. 111—200,000 Ibs. white, No. 32; 
rolls, 24, 32, 34, and 40 ins. wide. (3- 
inch fiber cores). 

No bids. 


Aetna Paper Co.. 


No. 112—600,000 Ibs. white, No. 
40; rolls, 24, 32, 34, 40, and 48 ins. 
wide. (3-inch fiber cores). 

No bids. 


No. 113—150,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low, No. 26; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 21 ins., max. width 34 ins. 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co.. 


(50,000 Ibs. only) 17.97c 
Aetna Paper Co. (100,000 Ibs. only) 16.98c 


No. 114—500,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low, No. 32; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 21 ins., max. width 35 ins. 


Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc. 
(100,000 Ibs. on 14.59c 
Aetna Paper Co. (100,000 Ibs. only) 13.99c 


No. 115—700,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low, No. 40; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 21 ins., max. width 34 ins. 


Collins Mfg. Co. 

(100,000 lbs. maximum) 14.62c 
Aetna Paper Co. er 000 Ibs. are 13.67¢ 
Forest Paper Co., 13.8 


No. -116—60,000 lbs.; blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon, and yel- 
low, No. 48; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 21 ins., max. width 34 ins. 

No bids 


No. 117—40,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 


cherry, green, pink, salmon, and yel- 
low, No. 26; rolls, 32 ins. wide. (3- 
inch fiber cores). 

No bids 


No. 118—50,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon, and yel- 
low, No. 32; rolls, 32 ins. wide. (3- 
inch fiber cores). 

No bids 


50 Per Cent Rag Bond, White 
Colored “ 


No. 120—150,000 Ibs., white, No. 
26; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 34 ins. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
(100, 000 Tbs. ‘onl) 19.57¢ 
Aetna Paper Co. (50,000 Ibs. any 18.47¢ 


No. 121—1,000,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 
32 and 40; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 21 ins.. max. width 35 ins. 


Whitaker Paper C os 
(250, 000 ibs. only) 15.90¢ 
Garrett Buchanan Co. . 
(100,000 Ibs. ‘maximum) 15.29¢ 
Baxter Paper Co. (250,000 Ibs. only) 
Bradner Smith & Co. ..........%. 15. 
Aetna Paper Co. (400,000 ibs.) 14,92¢ 
Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. . 
(100,000 Ibs. only) 15.29¢ 
Graham Paper Co. 15.52¢ 
Central Ohio Pope Co. 
(100, 000 Ibs. only) 15.89¢ 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
(100, 000 Ibs. only) 15.20c 


No. 122-—500,000 lIbs., white, No. 
48; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 34 ins. 


Whitaker Paper Co. . 
(250, 000 ibs. only) 15.90¢ 
Baxter Paper Co. 


(200, ‘000 ibs. only) 15.43c 
Paper Corp. of U. 

(sO; 000 Ibs. only) 14.50c 
Collins Mfg. 


Co. 
(100,000 Ibs. maximum) 15.40c 
R. P. Andrews Paper C Co. ; 
(100,000 Ibs. only) 15.09c 
Central Ohio Paper Co. . 
(100, 000 Ibs. only) 15.89¢ 


No. 123—200,000 Ibs., white, No. 
32; rolls, 24 and 32 ins. wide. (3-inch 
fiber cores). 


Bradner Smith & Co. seh paicghe See 
Carpenter Paper Co. .........0., 
(100,000 Ibs. only) 15.00c 





s 
MONEY 
SAVER 


The Cambridge Sur- 

face Pyrometer en- 

ables the paper 

maker to maintain 

the desired progressive temperature change in 
the drying roll train. Thus production may be 
safely speeded up to the maximum and a com- 
mon cause of spots, cockle, curl and blister 
avoided. This instrument quickly and accu- 
rately determines surface temperatures of mov- 
ing or stationary rolls, Ruggedly built for 
shop use. 

Write for bulletin 194 S. 


The Cambridge is made in a hand model and 
with the extension attachment to reach thos 
hard-to-get-at places. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y- 


CAMBRIDGE 
SURFACE PYROMETERS 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 





No. 124—80,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, a pink, salmon and yel- 
low, No. 40; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 21 ins., max. width 34 ins. 
Min. order, one color, one substance, 
2,500 Ibs. 

Collins Mfg. Co. (40,000 Ibs. only) 16.62c 


75 Per Cent Rag White Bond 


No. 125—2,000 Ibs., No. 26; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 32 ins. Min. order, 2,000 Ibs. 
No bids 


No. 126—2,000 Ibs., Nos. 32, 40, and 
48; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order, 
one substance, 2,000 Ibs. 

No bids 


100 Per Cent Rag White Bond 


No. 128—30,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 
40; flat, cut any size, min. width 16 
ins. max. width 32 ins. Min. order, 
one substance, 2,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 

Old Dominion Paper oe 

Stanford Paper Co. 

paeet Corp. of U. S. 

P. Andrews Paper Co. .. 

S seee Duer & Koch Paper Co.. 

No. 129—15,000 Ibs., No. 48; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 16 ins., max. 
width 32 ins. Min. order, 2,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. .. ...... 29.60c 
Old Dominion Paper Co. . 25.74c 
ceper Corp. of U. S. 24.65c 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. .:....... 24.38¢ 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co. ....... 26.79¢ 
Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. ... 26.50c 


100 Per Cent Rag Declaration Bond 


No. 140—6,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; 
flat, cut 17x22, 22x251%4, and 25%x33 
ee Min. order, one substance, 3,000 
Ibs. 

Old Dominion Pa 

Stanford Paper 
100 Per Cent Rag Parchment Deed 


No. 141—6,000 Ibs., No. 64; flat, 
cut 33x34 ins. Min. order, 2,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. .. oa 27.40c 
Old Dominion Paper Co. ....... 27.97¢ 
Stanford Paper f 26.10¢ 
Paper Corp. of U. S. .. cavs <n 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 25.18¢ 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co......... 26.79¢ 


Sulphite White Ledger 


No. 151—250,000 Ibs., Nos. 56 and 
64; flat, cut any size, min. width 17 
ins., max. width 42 ins. Min. order, 
one substance, 10,000 Ibs. ° 


TR Ee 
Aetna Paper Co. ..:..........:.2++ 8.32¢ 
Mudge Paper Co. +: §.4@e 
Marquette Paper Corp. 


No. 152—400,000 Ibs., No. 80; fiat, 
cut any size, min. width 17 ins., max. 
width 42 ins. 


Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
(50,000 Ibs., April, Ts, 000 ibs. 
May; 175, tio . s. June) 

Mudge Pa 

Marquette 


25 Per cent Ra Jas er, White and 
lore 


No. 154—100,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 
48 and 56; flat, cut 24x38, 28x29, 
28x34, and 32x42 ins. Min. order, 
one substance, 5,000 Ibs. 

Collins Mfg. Co. (50,000 Ibs. ony} a. 33c 

Walker ueelere Plehn Co. 4.79¢ 

Aetna Pa 4.04c 

ayer he: (80, 000 Ibse only) in 33e 


Chicago 

No. 155—50,000 Ibs., white, No. 64; 
flat, cut 24x38, 28x34, and 32x42 ins. 
order, 5,000 Ibs. 


Collins Mfg. Co. 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co 


March 5, 1942 


No. 156—50,000 Ibs., white, No. 72; 
flat, cut 23x36 and 32x42 ins. Min. 
Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 

Collins Mfg. Co. 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co. 

No. 157—40,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, Nos. 
56, 64, and 72; flat, cut 23x36, 24x38, 
26x36, 28x34, and 32x42 ins. Min. 
order, one substance, one color, 
3,000 Ibs. 

Collins Mfg. Co. 


50 Per cent Rag L 
Color 


No. 160—200,000 ibs., white, Nos. 
48 and 56; flat, cut 18%4x36, 18U%2x 
40%, 24x38, 28x29, 28x34, 29x41, and 
32x42 ins. Min. order, one sub- 
stance, 10,000 Ibs. 


Coline Mfg. Co. (100,000 Ibs. only) 16.13c 
. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

(150,000 Ibs. only) 16.13c 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co. 15.97¢ 

Aetna Taper Co. (100,000 Ibs. only) 16.02c 


Mudge Paper Co. 
(100,000 Ibs. only) 15.96c 


No. 161—100,000 lbs., white, No. 
64; flat, cut 23x36 and 32x42 ins. 
Min. order, 10,000 Ibs. 

Collins Mfg. Co. (100,000 Ibs. only) 16. aus 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co. 

Mudge Paper Co. (50,000 Ibs. only) 16 36. 

Fra Parsons Paper Co. 

No. 162—250,000 Ibs., white, wi 
72 and 80; flat, cut 24x38, 28x34, 
32x42 and 38x48 ins. Min. order, 
10.000 Ibs. 

Collins Mfg. Co. (100,000 Ibs. only) 16.35¢ 


Mudge Paper Co. 
(100, 000 Ibs. 7 16.26c 
Frank Parsons Paper Co. .. ... 16.50c 
No. 163—150,000 Ibs., white, No. 
88; flat, cut 32%4x42 ins. Min. order, 
10,000 Ibs. 
Collins Mfg. Co. (100,000 lbs. only) 16.75c¢ 
Walker Goulard Pleh a alite iee 
(50,000 Ibs. only) 15.34c 
(100,000 Ibs. only} 15.97¢ 
Mudge Paper Co. (75,000 Ibs. only) 16.56c 


No. 164—150,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low, Nos. 56, 64, and 72; flat, cut 
1814x36, 18%4x40%, 19x24, 23x36, 28x 
34 and 32x42 ins. Min. order, one 
substance, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


Collins Mfg. Co. 
Walker Goulard Pléhn Co. 
Mudge Paper Co. (50,000 Ibs. only) 17.65¢ 


No. 165—100,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, fawn, green, pink, salmon and 
yellow. No. 88; flat, cut 324%x42 ins. 
Min. order, ont color, 5,000 Ibs. 


Collins Mfg. 
Walker Git Plehn Co. 


75 Per Cent Rag Ledger, White and 
Colore 


No. 168—24,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 48 
and 56; flat, cut 21x32, 24x38, 28x29, 
and 28x34 ins. Min. order, one sub- 
stance, 4,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 

Garrett Buchanan Co. 

Old Dominion Pa ar Ces cst tees 
Stanford Paper 23.00c 
R. P. Andrews Pape wee 

Walker Goulard Piehn Co. : 

Barton Duer & Koch i Co. 

Graham Paper Co. ‘ 

Frank Parsons Paper “Co. 


No. 169—40,000 Ibs., white, No. 64; 
flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 
28x34 ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. ............- 22.50¢ 
Garrett Buchanan Co. ..\'........ 23.69c 
Old Dominion Paper Co. ........ 
Stanford Paper Co. 

Resolute Paper products > 

R. P. Andrews Pa 

Walker Goulard Ple Laan 

Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. ... 


er, White and 


25 


Graham Paper Co. 
Frank Parsons Paper Co. ..... 1. 20:506¢ 


No. 170—50,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 72 
and 80; flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 
and 28x34 ins. Min. order, one sub- 
stance, 5,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. .............. 


Garrett Buchanan Co. 


22.50c 
23.69c 
Old Dominion Paper Co. ......... tq 
Stanford Paper Co. ‘ 
Resolute Paper Products Co. 

(20,000 Ibs. only) 20. ate 
R. Andrews Pa Co. 21.1 
Walker Goulard IEE 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Cee és. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Frank Parsons Paper Co. 


No. 171—30,000 Ibs., white, No. 88 
flat, cut 21x32% ins. Min. order, 
,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co. <« 22,500 
Garrett Buchanan Co. 23.69¢ 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 22.974c 
Stanford Paper , 23.00c 
R. P. Andrews Pag 21.26c 


Walker Goulard Sa aks ks) ee 
23.00c 
- See 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper = Re 
Graham Paper Co. Pose 
Frank Parsons Paper. Co," 


No. 172—18,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, green, pink, salmon and yel- 
low. Nos. 56, 64, and 72; flat, cut 
21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 28x34 ins. 
Min. order, one substance, one color, 
3,000 Ibs. 


Gorrett Buchanan Co. ........... 24.45c 
Old Dominion Paper Co. eevee aaa’ 

Stanford Paper .. 23.75¢ 

Parties, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 

Mudge Paper Co. 


No. 173—12,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
cherry, fawn, green, pink, salmon and 
vellow, No. 88; flat, cut 21x32 ins. 
Min. order, one color, 4,000 Ibs. 


Garrett Buchanan Co. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. ..... 

Stanford Paper Co. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper oe des 

Graham Paper Co 2. 
udge Paper Co. 


100 Per Cent Rag White Ledger 


No. 176—50,000 Ibs., No. 48; flat, 
cut 21x32, 223%4x31%4, 23x36, 24x38, 
and 28x34 ins. Min. order, 4,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 
Garrett Buchanan Co. ............ 29.87c 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 28.97c 
Stanford Paper Co. 29.00c 
Paper Corp. of U. S. ... 25.65¢ 
R. P. Andrews Pa wicvced aaa 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co. ....... 25.97¢ 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ... 
Graham Paper Co. 2 


No. 177—30,000 Ibs., . 56; , 
cut 20x28, 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 
28x34 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. ......... 29.00c 
Garrett Buchanan Co. 29.87¢ 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
(is, 000 " ibs.) 27.978¢ 
(all or any part) 28.97c 
Stanford Paper Co. 29.00c 
saeer Corp. of U. ee 
R. Andrews Paper Get ic cccene Se 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co. ... . 25.97¢ 
Barton, Duer & Koch evel Co. .. 29.00c 
Graham Paper Co. 2 
Bulkley-Dunton & Co. 


No. 178—10,000 lIbs., No. 64; fiat, 
cut 182x42, 21x32, 23x36, and 28x34 
ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co. ....... .+. 29.00¢ 

Garrett Buchanan Co. ..... ..« 29.87¢ 

Old Dominion Paper Co. . ... 28.97¢ 

Stanford Paper t's 29.00c 

Paper Corp. of U. Jéclevecs Qaue 

R. P. Andrews Pa Ss. es .. 25.08¢ 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co. ...... 25.97c 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. pita 

Graham Paper Co. hows 

Bulkley-Dunton & Co. 


No. 179—25,000 Ibs., No. 72; flat, 
cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, and 28x34 
ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 
Saeestt Buchanan Co. 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 


- 29.00c 
29.87¢ 
. 28.97¢ 
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Stanford Paper Co. .............. 29.00c 
Paper Corp. of U. 5 paint «ke hoe 
R. P. Andrews Pa 25.08c 
Walker Goulard ES Co. 25.97¢ 
Barton, Duer & Koch Power & Co. .. 29.00c 
Graham Paper Co. .... .+e+. 29.00c 
Bulkley-Dunton & Co. ............ 24.90c 


No. 180—8,000 Ibs., No. 80; flat, 
cut 21x32%4 and 21x42 ins. Min. or- 
der, 4,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

Garrett Buchanan Co. 

Old Dominion Pa: 

Stanford Paper Co. .............. 

Paper Corp. of U. b3 

Resolute Paper ae Corp. ‘ 

(8,000 me. "only) 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ae 2 
wv alker Goulard Plehn Co. 
ee “FE era 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 29.00c 


No. 181—25,000 Ibs., No. 88: flat. 
cut 2034x24%, 21x32% and 22%4x31% 
ins. Min. onder, 5,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Garrett Buchanan Co. . 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 

Stanford Paper 

Paper Corp. of U. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co....... 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co.. 

Graham Paper C a 


Sulphite White Index 


No. 184—500,000 Ibs, 2214x28%4— 
182 and 230; flat, cut 2434x324, 32%4x 
42, and 32%4x48% ins., with project- 
ing colored-paper marker between 
each 100 sheets. Min order one 
weight, 10,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co 7.67¢ 

Paper Corp. of U. .. 8.00c 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Co..... 8.00c 

Bradner Smith & C 7.87c 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

(100,000 Ibs. only) &.15c 

Mudge Paper Co 

(100,000 Ibs. only) 8.2% 
(in cl. lots) 8.00c 


50 Per Cent Rag Index, White and 
Colored 


No. 190—600.000 Ibs., white, 22%%x 
2814—182 and 230; flat, cut 2414x32™% 
and 32%4x42 ins., with projecting col- 
ored-paper marker between each 100 
sents. Min. order, one weight, 10,000 
Ibs. 


Paper Corp. 


29.00c 


Ss 
(300,000 Ibs. only) 15.70c 
Collins Mfg. Co..... (300,000 Ibs.) 16.35c 
Walker Goulard Plehn C 15.97c 
Aetna Paper Co.....(100,000 Ibs.) 14.74c 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 
(500,000 Ibs.) 15.13c 
(100,000 Ibs.) 15.66c 
Frank Parsons Paper Co.. .° 16.50c 


No. 191—25,000 Ibs., ails 22Vx28Y; 
—280 and 362; flat, cut 32%4x42 ins., 
with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, 
one weight, 5,000 Ibs. 


Paner Corp. of U. 
Collins Mfg. ‘Co 


No. 192—300,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
fawn, green, pink, salmon and yellow, 
2214x2814--182 and 230; flat, cut 32%4x 
42 ins., with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 100 sheets. Min. 
order, one color, ae weight, 5,000 Ibs. 


Paper Corp. of U. 

(as. 000 Ibs. only) 16.4% 
Collins Mfg. Co.. (100,000 Ibs. only) 17.08c 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co 7 


No. 193—100,000 Ibs., blue, buff, 
fawn, green, pink, salmon and yellow, 
22342 x28¥2—280 and 362; flat, cut 32%4x 
42 ins., with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 100 sheets. Min. 
order, one color, one weight, 5,000 Ibs. 

Paper Corp. of U 


w. S. 
(50,000 Ibs. only) 16.40c 
17.95 


Collins Mfg. C 


100 Per Cent Rag White Index 


No. 196—100,000 Ibs., 2234x2814—ap- 
proximatel @ 206 flat, cut 20%4x30% 
and 32%4x42 in 

Whitaker oo Co 

P. Andrews Paper Co 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co.. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper. co 
(60,000 Ibs. ) 
Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Frank Parsons Paper Co......... 


White Tissue 


No. 197—3,000 Ibs., flat, 21x32—18. 
Min. order 1,000 Ibs. 
No bids 


Coated Cover, White and Colored 


No. 201—60,000 Ibs., white, 20x26— 
130 and 160; flat, 2632x41 ins., the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Min. order, 5,000 Ibs 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Dill & Collins, Inc 

Stanford Paper Co 

Butler Co. 

Bradner Smith “s 

R. P. Andrews FR Mess cos. .s Meee 

Perkins-Goodwin Co. 5 


No. 202—50,000 Ibs., India tint, light 
green, and emerald green, 20x26—100; 
flat, 2634x41 ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co....... (India) 10.30c 


(light comet 10.80c 

Dill & Collins, Inc.. find dia) 10.27c 
reen) 10.77c 

Stanford Paper Co dia) 10.15c¢ 
10.75¢ 

Butler Co. 10.00c 
Bradner Smith & Co (India) 10.75c 
(light green) 10.15c 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co...(India) 10.63c 
(Green) 11.23c 

Chicago Paper Co (India) 10.235c 
(green) 10.735c 

(emerald) 11.235c 


Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
(green and India) 9.75c 
(emerald) 10.75c 


Machine-Finish Cover, White and 
Colored 


No. 203—350,000 Ibs., antique; white, 
dawn, quaker drab, robin’s egg, terra 
cotta, light. blue, dark blue, buff, gold, 
cream, light gray, dark gray, fight 
brown, dark brown, light green, dark 
green, sage, gobelin blue, and coral 
red; flat, 1914x25%4,—95, with project- 
ing colored- -paper marker between each 
a sheets. Min. order, one color 5,000 
Ibs. 


Dill & Collins, 
Stanford Paper C 
Bradner Smith & C 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co 
Graham Paper Co.....(50,000 Ibs. 
Min. order of 10,000 Ibs.) 9.975¢ 
Marquette Paper Corp 8.94c 


No. 204—100,600 Ibs,, smooth ; white, 
blue, brown, granite, green, pink, tea 
and ‘yellow, 20x26—100 ; flat, cut 1934x 
25% and 33x46 ins., with projecting 
colored-paper marker between each 500 
sheets. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


Dill & Collins, Inc 
Stanford Paper Co. 
Butler Co. ...... (50,000 Ibs. only) 
eee Smith & Co 

. Andrews Paper Co. 
W alker Goulard Plehn Co.. 
Marquette Paper C 


50 Per Cent Rag Laid Cover, 
Colored 


No. 205—100,000 Ibs., blue, cream, 
white, gray and green, 20x26—130; flat, 
cut 19%4x25%, 22x33, 26%x41, and 28x 
41 ins., in wrapped bundles with pro- 
jecting colored-paper marker between 
co 500 sheets. Min. order, one color, 

2,000 Ibs. 


reata Paper Co 
. P. Andrews Paper Co 


Wood Manila 


No. 209—120,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 
120; flat, cut 21x32, 221%4x341%4, 25x38 
and 32x36 ins., in wrapped bundles 
with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 500 sheets. 


Old Dominion Fe 
Paper Corp. of U 
Frank Parsons Seat Co. 


No. 210—150,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 
120; rolls, 18, 21, 32, 36 and 48 ins, 
wide (3-inch fiber cores). 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Paper Corp. of U. S 
Frank Parsons Paper Co 


Chemical Wood Manila 


No. 211—40,000 Ibs., 24x36—100 to 
160; flat, cut any size in wrapped bun- 
dles. Min. order, one weight, 5,000 
lbs. 

ioe ee Se Se 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co... 

No. 212—10,000 Ibs., 24x36—100 to 
160; rolls, 32 ins. wide (3-inch fiber 
cores), 


Paper Corp. of U. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


Rope Manila 


No. 213—10,000 Ibs., 24x36—120, 140 
and 160; rolls, 18 and 48 ins. wide 
{since fiber cores). Min. order, 5,000 
Ibs. 

Paper Corp. of U. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co......... 

No. 214—50,000 Ibs. 24x36—280; 
rolls, 48 ins. wide (3-inch fiber cores). 
Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


Paper Corp. of U. S..... + ssa eneease 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co.......... 21.00c 


Drumhead Manila 


No. 215—25,000 Ibs., 24x36—280 ; flat, 
cut 20x30 and 26x42 ins. Min. order, 
5,000 Ibs. 

inte Pane GG. 6 oscs cick ene svaw Bees 


No. 2 Kraft 


No. 217—350,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 
160, flat, cut any size in wrapped 
bundles. 

No bids 

No. 218—250,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 
160; cut any size, folded (25 sheets 
per fold), in wrapped bundles. 

No bids 


No. 219—500,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 
160, rolls, minimum width 9 ins., maxi- 
mum width 48 ins., wound on wooden 
plugs, 1%-inch hole, or on 3-inch fiber 
cores as may be specified. 

W. L. Jones, Inc 

Old Dominion Paper Co 

(525,000 Ibs. maximum) 4.80c 


Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc 
(200,000 Ibs. only) 4.80c 


No. 1 Kraft 


No. 220—10,000 Ibs., 24x36—120 and 
160; flat, cut any size in wrapped 
bundles. 

Paper Corp. of U. S..... 


White Paraffin 


No. 251—3,000 Ibs., flat, 24x38—32. 
Min. order, 1,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 
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White Gummed 


No. 252—600,000 sheets, flat, 22x34 
ins. Min. order, 25,000 sheets. 


Whitaker Paper Co...per M sheets ni. 39 
Stanford Paper - ieanh sa ve's Se 046 16.20c 
Paper Corp. of U. 12.87¢ 
Bradner Smith & e 15.20c 
13.86c 
R. Andrews e r Co. 15.07c 
ot! Duer och Paper Co. 15.70c 
Graham Paper %o 15.70c 
Eureka Specialty, Printing Co 13.25¢ 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co..... .. 17.08¢ 
Mudge Paper Co 
(300,000 sheets only) 15.35¢ 
Marquette Paper Co. 16.76c 


Blotting, White and Colored 


No. 254—20,000 Ibs., white, flat, 19x 
24—160, in wrapped bundles. Min. 
order, 4,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co 

Old Dominion Paper Co.. 
Stanford Paper Co 

Butler Co 

Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc 
Resolute Paper Products Co 
Bradner Smith & Co. 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 
Graham Paper Co 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co.. 
Mudge Paper Co. 
Bulkley-Dunton & Co 


No. 255—2,000 Ibs., buff oh salmon, 
flat, 19x24—160, in wrapped bundles. 
Min, order, 2,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co..... 

Old Dominion Pa 

Stanford Paper 

Butler Co. 

Cauthorne Paper Co., se 
Resolute Paper Products Cor p..... 8.46c 
Bradner Smith & Co.. Jourde: Sana 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co.... ‘ 8.08c 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 8.10c 
Graham Paper Co. 

Mathers- aoc F ead Co. 

sueee Pape 
Bulkley- eal 


25 Per Cent Rag Blotting, White 
and Colored 


No. 256—30,000 Ibs., white, flat, 
19x24—160, in wrapped bundles. Min. 
order, 10,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 7.92¢ 
Old Dominion Paper Co........... 
Stanford Paper C 
Butler Co. 
Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc... 
Resolute Paper Products | Corp.. 
Bradner Smith & Co. 

P. Andrews Pa 
Walker Goulard Ple 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co 
Mathers-Lamm a Co 
Mudge Paper & 
Bulkley- Dunton & 


No. 257—24,000 Ibs., buff and salmon, 
flat, 19x24—160, in wrapped bundles. 
Min. order, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co 

Old Dominion mee Co 

Stanford Paper Co.. 

Butler C 

Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc 

Resolute Paper Products Corp.. 
Bradner Smith & Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co......... 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co.... .... 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 
Graham SS St wt el ve. s a5 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co.. 

pS FE ee 
Bulkley-Dunton & Co 


Desk Blotting, Colored 


No. 258—5,000 lIbs., blue and buff 
flat, 19x24—200, in wrapped bundles. 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 
Whitaker Paper Co 7.42¢ 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 7.243¢ 
Stanford Paper Co. 8.09¢ 
Butler C 7.75¢ 

(10,000 ibs. or more orders) 8.15¢ 

Cauthorne Paper Co., I 7.25¢ 
Resolute Paper Products Corp.. 7.446¢ 
Bradner Smith & C (buff) 8.07¢ 


7.66¢ 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co 


SME dios odes te 8.10c 


March 5, 1942 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co.. 

Graham Paper C (blue) 
(buff) 

Mathers-Lamm Paper Co........++ 

Mudge Paper Co. 

Bulkley-Dunton & Co... 


No. 259—150,000 lbs. moss-green, 
flat, 19x24—200, in wrapped bundles. 
Min. order, 10,000 Ibs. 


Walker Goulard Plehn Co 

Old Dominion Paper Co 

Stanford Paper Co. 

SE, Ui ocde ve o.0<cckmee 
Cauthorne Paper Co., Inc. 
Resolute Paper Products Corp..... 
Bradner Smith & C 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co.. 

Barton, Duer & = Paper. Co.. 
Graham Paper 

Mathers-Lamm Pier Co... , 
Mudge Paper * ivan < esa ebeaes os 
Bulkley- Dunton Co.. chen 


Oiled Manila Tympan 


No. 262—40,000 Ibs., 24x36—approxi- 
mately 210; rolls, 38 and 48 ins. wide; 
10-inch diameter; wound on wooden 
Min. order, 5,000 


plugs, 1%-inch hole. 
Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co 

(10,000 Ib. orders or more) 9.549c 
Cromwell Paper Co 12.5 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co.. 
Link Paper Co. 


Plate-Wiping, for Embossing 
Presses 


No. 263—5,000 Ibs. 24x36—100; 
rolls, 24 ins. wide (3-inch fiber cores) 
Min. order. 1,000 Ibs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 8.50c 


Back-Lining for Case-Making 
Machines 
No. 264—4,000 Ibs., 24x36—180; rolls, 
24 ins. diameter, 37 ins. wide (3-inch 
fiber cores). Min. order, 2,000 Ibs. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 4.92¢ 


High-Finish Red Sulphite 


No. 265—15,000 Ibs., flat, 24x36—320 
and 400, in wrapped bundles. Min. or- 
der, 5,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Pee Co. 
Peer Care. OL UO. Ges cscs evec kee 
Mudge Paper Co 


High-Finish Sulphite Manila Tag 


No. 271—150,000 Ibs., 24x36—160 to 
280; flat, cut any size, min. width 24 
ins., max. width 38 ins., in wrapped 
bundles, 


Old Dominion Paper Co ; 
Paper Corp. of U. S. (in cl. lots) 7.25c 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co......... 7.25¢ 


Calendered Tag, Manila and Colored 


No. 276—800,000 Ibs., manila, 221%4x 
28%—150; rolls, 23% and 26% ins. 
wide (6-inch iron cores). 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 8.25c¢ 


No. 277—120,000 lIbs., blue, brown, 
green, ivory, pink, red, salmon and 
yellow, 22% Z,x28Y,—150; rolls 23% and 
26% ins. wide (6-inch iron cores). 
Min. order, one color, 10,000 Ibs. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 9.25c¢ 


Jute Tag 


No. 280—150,000 Ibs., 22'4x281%4—200 
and 280; flat cut 28x38 and 38x48 ins., 
in wrapped bundles. Min. order, one 


weight, 10,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Paper Corp. of U. S.......cccess 4 
Mudge Paper Co....... Wheséacid 11. 


Manila Board 


No. 281—50,000 Ibs., 2214x281%4—400 ; 
flat, cut, 17x28, 21x32, and 221%4x28™% 


2? 


ins., in wrapped bundles with project- 
ing colored-paper marker between each 
100 sheets. Min. order, 10,000 Ibs. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 5.45¢ 
Daves eS f U. S. (in cl. lots) 5.50c 
R, rews Paper Co 5.43¢ 
Graham Paper Co 


Railroad Board, White and Colored 


No. 302—60,000 sheets, white, flat, 
22x28 ins,, 4-ply, each 100 sheets fully 
banded, packed in wooden cases. Min. 
order, 10,000 sheets. 


Whitaker Paper Co. per M sheets $30.42 
Old Dominion Paper C 27. 
Stanford Paper 

Paper Corp. of U. S 

Bradner Smith & Co. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co......... 28.27c 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co.. . 27.07¢ 
Virginia Paper Co.. giaessscecn. See 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 27.23c 

28.07¢ 


No. 303—100,000 sheets, white, flat, 
22x28 ins., 8-ply, each 100 sheets fully 
banded, packed in wooden cases. Min. 
order, 5,000 sheets. 


Whitaker Paper Co. per M sheets $43.76 
Old Dominion Pa ~ Dibvateccunes a 39.099¢ 
Stanford Paper Co...........e+0+ 39,50C 
Paper Corp. o ; 38.78¢ 
Bradner Smith & Co.............. 39.05c 
40.30c 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 40.67c 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co 38.98c 
Virginia Paper Co. 39.16¢ 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 39.10c 
40.35¢ 


No. 304—40,000 sheets, white, flat, 
22x28 ins., 14-ply, each 50 sheets fully 
banded, packed in wooden cases. Min. 
order, 5,000 sheets. 

Whitaker Paper Co. per M sheets ‘ 31 

Old Dominion Paper Co........... 54.839c 

Stanford Paper ¢ 54.90c 


Paper Corp. of U. 57.25¢ 
Bradner Smith & Co... 54.30¢ 


56.00c 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
per M sheets “ot S 
Walker Goulard Plehn a i. 57. 
Vee ee GA one oe ccsic ees 37.52¢ 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. . 54.35c 
56.08c 


No. 305—80,000 sheets, ash gray, 
blue, buff, green, lemon and orange, 
flat 22x28 ins., 4-ply, each 100 sheets 
fully banded, packed in wooden cases. 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 sheets. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 
per M sheets i. ons 
Stanford Paper Co. 


Paper Corp. of U. S 33. 74 
Bradner Smith Co. . 34.00 

35.10¢ 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ....... 35.67c 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co. eses 33.900 
Virginia Paper Co. 34.07¢ 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. . 34.06c 

35.14¢ 


Wood Bristol, Colored 


No. 306—180,000 Ibs., buff 2214x2814 
—150; rolls, 20 and 22 ins. wide (6- 
inch iron cores). 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 

Frank Parsons Paper Co. 

No. 307—180,000 Ibs., blue, buff, gray, 
green, melon, tink, quaker-drab and 
yellow, flat, 20x30—172; in wrapped 


bundles with projecting colored-paper 


marker between each 100 sheets. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. . 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ... 
Graham Paper = 

Frank Parsuns 


No. 308—-150,000 lbs., blue, brown, 
buff, gray, Es reen, melon, pink and yel- 
low, 224%2x ¥,—184; rolls, 20 in. wide 
(6-in. iron cores). 

Whitaker Paper Co. i 

Old Dominion Paper Co. .........5.4524c 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ... ++ 6.37¢ 


Graham Paper Co. .......... 6.40¢ 
Frank Parsons Paper Gi icicics, 34 
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No. 309—150,000 Ibs., Millar & Co., 
buff, gray, green, melon, pink and yel- 
low, 2242x2842—184 ; rolls, 20 ins. wide 
(6-inch iron cores). 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Old Dominion Paper Co 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 

Frank Parsons Paper Co. 


No. 310—25,000 Ibs., buff, 2234x28% 
—184; flat, cut 12x18 and 14%4x17% 


blue, brown R. P. Andrews Paper Co......... 2.44¢ Geo. W. 
© oa George W. mies & Co., - 2.525¢ Virginia Paper Co 
2.45c¢ Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co.. 
2.52¢ Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 
2.638c Mudge Paper Co 


Lined Box Board 


No. 365—36,000 Ibs., 26x38 ins., No, 


Chip Board 40; flat, cut 2414x34 ins. Min. order, 
36, 000 Ibs. 


No. 361—500,000 Ibs., 26x38 ins., Whitaker Paper Co. .... 
No. 50, flat; cut any size, min. 21x32 Stanford Paper Co. -............. 
ins., max. 40x52 ins. Rg. P. Audren Pa oo: isaves 

73 . ieorge illar 0, 

Whitaker Paper Co Vicwaia A ONE CoS onan Lae tk tn 3.125¢ 
Stanford Paper Co Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ... 
Cauthorne Paper Co., I Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 

R. drews Paper Mudge Paper Co. .......... dabea 3.028¢ 


2.65¢ 


ins., the grain to run lengthwise of the 
sheet, in wrapped bundles with project- 
ing colored-paper marker between each 
100 sheets. 


Whitaker Paper Co 

Old Dominion Paper Co....... = 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
Graham Paper C 
Frank Parsons Paper Co. 


Virginia Paper C 


Mudge a Co 
Continenta Paper 


Pressboard, Colored (Mi 
No. 351—20,000 sheets, red, flat, 24x 
32 ins., thickness .0140 inch. Min. or- 
der, 5,000 sheets. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co.. 
per C sheets $7.75 
No. 352—20,000 sheets, gray, flat, 30x 
36 ins., thickness .0300 inch. Min. or- 
der, 5,000 sheets. 


Whitaker Paper Co..per C ome $23. : 
Resolute Paper Products Corp..... 24. 

Walker Goulard Piehn Co No..50. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co.... 


News Board 


26x38 ins., 
size, min. 
(to be 


No. 

Yo. 100, flat, 
21x32 ins., max. 40x52% ins. 
trimmed square on four sides). 

Whitaker Paper Co 


No. 50. 


To Consolidate Offices 


The Celotex Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of insulating 
board products, and Certain-Teed Products Corpora- 
tion, 100 East 42nd street, New York, manufacturer 
of building papers, roofing, insulating paper special- 
ties, etc., will combine their offices and headquarters 
in the 120 South LaSalle street building, Chicago, 
where two complete floors and about one-half of an- 
other floor have been leased, totaling in all approxi- 
mately 60,000 square feet of floor space. Both com- 
panies will remove to the new location about April 1, 
next. The Celotex Corporation will take approxi- 
mately 250 office employees to the new headquarters, 
while Certain-Teed organization will transfer about 
170 executives and key employees from New York. 
B. G. Dahlberg is president of Celotex Corporation 
and chairman of the board of Certain-Teed Products 
Corporation; Henry J. Hartley is president of the 
last noted company. 


Change in Potdevin Staff 


In addition to changes in the Potdevin staff an- 
nounced a short time ago, Walter V. Hunter has been 
made general sales manager of plant No. 1 which 
handles the production of printing presses, paper bag 
machinery and waxing machinery. 

Mr. Hunter has been with Potdevin since 1922 and 
for the past several years has been assistant to Julian 
Richmond, former president of Potdevin and now 
chairman of the board? 

At present Mr. Hunter has complete charge of the 
Potdevin war production effort which now consumes 
a great part of Potdevin plant capacity. 


Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... 
Mathers-Lamm + i 


in, Selene” of 36,000 Ibs.) 


Marble Grained Lined Board 


No. 362—15,000 Ibs., 
50; flat, cut 22x32 ins. 


Old Dominion Paper Co 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 


Strawboard 
No. 363—10,000 lbs., flat, 26x38 ins., 


Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 


Lined Chip Board 
No. 364—10,000 Ibs., 
Whitaker Paper Co. 


y Stanford Paper Co 
Stanford Paper Co x R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


Continental Paper Co. ............ 


Binder’s Board, No. 1 Quality 


No. 366—500,000 Ibs., flat, 
a ins., 


to trim 
Nos. 16, 18, 20, 25, 30 and 


2.25¢ 


ees Paper s Jo eke 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Kaper te 55 


Mathers-Lamm Pa 
B55 OO 000 Ibs. only) 4.08 


No. 367—100,000 Ibs., 2534x30% ins., 
Nos. 12 and 20; flat, to trim 34x44 ins. 


Consolidated Paper Co. .......... 
R. Andrews Paper Co. .. a 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Caos. 


26x38 ins., No. 


4.375¢ 
4.14¢ 
4.225¢ 
Binder’s Board, Best Quality. 


No. 368—120,000 Ibs., flat, to trim 
20x30 ins., and 22x28 ins., Nos. 18, 20, 
25, WO, 35, 40 and 45. Min. order, 5,000 
Ibs. 


Consolidated Paper Co. 

RK. #. Andrews i'aper Co... .. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
(cl, ‘lots) 5.25¢ 


flat, 26x38 ins., 
. 5.375¢ 


5.639¢ 


Veteran Employees Given Dinner 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., March 1, 1941—A testimonial 
dinner was given this week to Robert Bethwell and 
Joseph Abar, veteran employees of the Algonquin 
Paper Company, by members of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers. Both men retired on January 1 after many years 
of faithful service. At the dinner they were presented 
with rings bearing the insignia of the local. At the 
meeting the members of the local voted to purchase a 
number of defense bonds. 


P. P. T. A. Board to Meet Monthly 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 2, 1942—In accord- 
ance with a resolution made some months ago by the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association to hold a meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors the first Tuesday of 
each month, there will be a meeting of this board 
tomorrow at noon in the Down Town Club. The 
purpose of this monthly meeting is to discuss prob- 
lems which confront the industry as a whole or 
individually. 


U. S. Pulp Industry 


A pocket folder of the “United States Pulp Indus- 
try, 1941,” has just been issued by the United States 
Pulp Producers Association, Oliver M. Porter, ex- 
ecutive director, 122 East 42nd street, New York. 
The booklet, mailed by the association to all U. S. 
pulp manufacturers, contains complete preliminary 
estimates of 1941 capacity, production, consumption, 
U. S. sales, imports and exports. Major grades of 
pulp are included. 
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New Zealand Makes Wallboard 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March 4, 1942—New Zealand 
Forest Products, Ltd., Auckland, placed its ‘‘Pinex”’ 
insulating wallboard on the market a few months ago 
according to a report to the Department of Commerce. 
It is made from pine ground wood and produced in 
sheets of various sizes for economical cutting. 

The mill is located at Penrose, about 7 miles from 
Auckland. It is said that the capacity of the mill is 
sufficient to supply the entire demand for insulating 
board in New Zealand. A considerable volume of 
orders have been received from distributors in the 
Dominion, the report states, and several overseas con- 
cerns have made inquiries regarding this new product. 
The company is investigating sales possibilities in a 
number of foreign markets. 

It is reported that New Zealand Forest Products, 
Ltd., controls 175,000 acres of trees but can use only 
300 acres according to present plans. In the past 
the demand for insulating board in New Zealand was 
supplied by Swedish and Canadian producers. 

It is said that machinery for the mill has been 
ordered to increase the capacity of the present plant 
by 50 per cent. The bulk of this additional machin- 
ery, it is further said has reached the mill and there is 
to be no delay in meeting the increased demand for 
the new product. 


New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected 
the following to membership : 

Robert G, Betts, sales engineer, W. & L. E. Gurley, 
Troy, N. Y., a 1927 graduate of Yale University. 

Rollin F. Conaway, research chemist, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., a 1929 
graduate of Ohio State University. 

Aubrey N. Dunn, chief engineer, American Coat- 
ing Mills, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., and formerly with 
Allis-Chalmers. 

Howard W. Frazer, chemical engineer, Interna- 


tional Filter Co., Chicago, Ill., a 1936 graduate of 


lowa State College. 

Rudolph T. Greep, a 1930 graduate of Kansas 
State College and received his Master’s Degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1934. He 
is now a Captain in the Chemical Warfare Service, 
U. S. Army, and was formerly a technical supervisor 
for the S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me. 

Donald W. Libby, student, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 

Milton Litvin, chemist, Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., 
Spotswood, N. J., a 1941 graduate of the City Col- 
lege of New York. 

Sidney Mintzer, engineer, Department Engineer, 
Corozal, Canal Zone, a 1942 graduate of the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Stewart M. Neuville, plant engineer, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., a 1930 graduate of Mar- 
quette College. 

Donald C. Porter, sulphite superintendent, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., a 1928 grad- 
uate of Marquette College. 

Leo Roberts, chief chemist, Peter J. Schweitzer, 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.,‘a 1932 graduate of City Col- 
lege of New York and formerly with Aerovox Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a teacher in George 
Washington High School. 

John P. Sermattei, research chemist, E. I. du Pont 
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de Nemours & Co., Parlin, N. J., a 1926 graduate of 
the University of California, having received his 
Ph.D. in 1929. 

Walter Mitchell Staub, student, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Joseph F. Teti, purchasing agent, P. L. Andrews 
Corp., Glendale, L. I., N. Y., and formerly with the 
Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., and the Gilman 
Paper Company, Gilman, Vermont. 

Ralph D. Thomas, consulting engineer, Ralph D. 
Thomas and Associates, Minneapolis, Minn., a 1901 
graduate of Tufts College and formerly with the St. 
Anthony Falls Water Power Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Julius F. Wernicke. Jr., chemist, Florida Pulp and 
Paper Company, Cantonment, Florida, a 1941 
graduate of the University of Florida. 

Neil F. Robertson, chemical engineer, Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa., has been transferred from 
the Associate to the Active grade. 

Kenneth C. Logan, technical supervisor, Pacific 
Mills Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C., has been transferred 
from the Associate to the Active grade. 


New Motor with All-Around Protection 


“The greatest motor improvement in years” is how 
Allis-Chalmers describes the “Safety-Circle” protec- 
tion of its new Lo-Maintenance Motors. Specially 
developed to give the motor complete all-around pro- 
tection, the “Safety-Circle” is a wide, solid rib—in- 
tegrally cast as part of the frame—which forms an 
unbroken circle of protection around the stator. 

All the experience of building motors for over 
fifty years has been concentrated in the development 
of this advanced product. One-piece cast frame and 
cast end-shields guard the motor from exterior knocks 
and abuse. A more liberal use of electrical materials 
makes this motor internally and electrically stronger 
because current and magnetic densities are less ex- 
treme. Improved bearing design delivers smoother 
performance with full-flow lubrication and easier 
maintenance. Additional cross strength has been 
built into the distortionless stator for maximum 
power efficiency. Rotor is keyed to the shaft for 
strength, and its outer surface is turned for smooth- 
ness and an accurate air-gap. Other Lo-Maintenance 
features are oil drains at bottom of bearings for 
easy flushing, removable end-pieces, and large con- 
duit box for handy wiring. 


Santa Rosa Pulp & Paper Co. To Build 


A press dispatch from Pensacola, Fla., states that 
the ‘‘“Management of the Florida Pulp and Paper 
Company announced today that it had formed the 
Santa Rosa Pulp and Paper Company, which will 
build a new $800,000 pulp and board mill at Canton- 
ment, which will double present production of the 
company. 

“The new corporation, which is acting in behalf 
of the defense plant corporation, will have a pro- 
duction of 100 tons daily. The combined plants will 
employ 1,000 men in the mill and in the woods. 

“The new plant will be constructed with old ma- 
chinery, so that it will not be a drain on the heavy 
goods industry, according to a statement issued by 
the management, which said that this effort had been 
chosen as its special defense work because of the 
scarcity of pulp for defense needs.” 
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“CINCINNATI” Belts 
ARE HELPING PAPER 
MILLS SUPPLY UW. S. 


U. S. needs paper, millions of tons 
of it and Cincinnati Transmission 
Belts are helping paper mills meet 
those unprecedented demands. 
“Keep them flying” has been trans- 
lated by Cincinnati Transmission 
Belts into “Keep power flowing 


steadily” to help meet war needs 


of U.S. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


These “Cincinnati” Products Are Also 
Doing Important War Duty 


CONVEYOR BELTS - RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
HOSE - SHEET RUBBER - MOLDED PRODUCTS 


Obituary 


Emil Lundqvist 


A cabled message was received on February 24 by 
the Stora Kopparberg Corporation of New York in- 
forming of the death at the age of sixty-nine, of Emil 
Lundqvist following a short illness. 

Mr. Lundqvist was managing director of Stora 
Kopparberg Bergslags A/B of Falun, Sweden, the 
oldest limited company in the world and now the 
largest and most modern industrial enterprise in 
northern Europe. Mr. Lundqvist came to the United 
States as a young man and soon after became secre- 
tary to Mr. Westinghouse, of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. He later went to 
South Africa as a mining engineer and was there 
during the Boer War. 

Following his return to Sweden, he rapidly rose to 
a prominent position in the industrial life of the 
country. He was managing director of Kopparfors 
A/B, prior to his taking over the same post for Stora 
Kopparberg. During his period of management of 
Stora Kopparberg, every phase of the company’s 
many activities, which involves mining, lumbering, 
steel mills, pulp and paper mills, chemical works, and 
electric power developments, underwent a great mod- 
ernization program. New, outstanding developments 
in the field of woodpulp manufacturing represented 
but few of many developments under his leadership. 

Mr. Lundqvist was always a great admirer of the 
United States and many of his friends in this country 
will miss the passing of one of the greatest minds of 
our time. 


Mrs. Grace Evelyn Bartlett 


Mrs, Grace Evelyn Bartlett of 192 Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston, wife of Sidney Wilder Bartlett, 
treasurer of Baird & Bartlett Company, Boston, and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Tyer Rub- 
ber Company, Andover, Mass., died on Wednesday, 
February 18. Services were held at the Story Chapel, 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, Saturday, February 21. 

Dr. Russell H. Stafford, pastor of the Oid South 
Church, officiated. 


Edgar Sumner Bliss 


Edgar Sumner Bliss, president of the Worthy Pa- 
per Company, West Springfield, Mass., died at his 
home, 153 Dartmouth Terrace, on February 22. He 
was seventy-four years old. A native of Philadelphia, 
he was the son of Theodore and Mary Wright Bliss. 
He was graduated from Princeton University in 1888. 
In 1891 he married Miss Jennie S. Gorham, who died 
several years ago. Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. 
Olive A. Van Horn, of Springfield, and three sons, 
Arthur Gorham Bliss and Gorham Bliss, of Spring- 
field, and Theodore Bliss, of Suffield, Conn. 


Willis Thompson 


Willis Thompson, who was for many years con- 
nected with the paperboard industry, died on Wed- 
nesday, February 18, at his winter home at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. He had been in ill health for months. 

Mr. Thompson served as mill manager, and later 
as sales manager, for the Androscoggin Pulp Com- 


pany, at South Windham, Me. 
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Modern Pulp and Paper Making 


The second edition of Modern Pulp and Paper 
Making by George S. Witham, Sr., has just been 
published by the Reinhold Publishing Company. The 
second edition which has been completely revised and 
enlarged is a 700 page volume, profusely illustrated, 
of value to the practical mill hand as well as to the 
technologists and other operating executives. 

Special features of the revised edition include: new 
methods of wood preparation peculiar to the Pacific 
Coast and the South; new cooking processes, modi- 
fications of the sulphite process, forced circulation, 
etc.; new developments in recovery processes; im- 
provements in paper machine design, and criticisms 
of these developments based on the author’s own ex- 
perience ; recut improvements in groundwood manu- 
facture; automatic control; new types of equipment 
such as refiners, screens, thickeners, special bleaching 
equipment, continuous rotary filters, etc.—new to the 
industry since the first edition was written. 

An entire chapter has been added on converting and 
coating; the chapter on the finishing room has been 
greatly amplified based on the author’s activities in 
his later years. There is much added material on tis- 
sues, glassine, boards and other specialties. The chap- 
ter on bleaching has been greatly enlarged and covers 
modern practice. 

The first edition was published in 1920 and at that 
time met a great demand for a comprehensive text on 
papermaking. Although it was soon followed by the 
five textbooks on pulp and paper manufacture pre- 
pared by the Canadian Technical Section and TAPPI 
it met the requirements of those who wanted a gen- 
eral story in a single volume and written in the sim- 
plest descriptive manner. It was unfortunate that the 
first edition was exhausted so early and left the in- 
dustry without such a book for several years. That 
lack is now made up and many will welcome the re- 
turn of George Witham’s book. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Witham did not live to see the further fruition 
of his fine work but the industry is indebted to his 
effort to round out his notable career by completing 
its preparation. 

The book is not claimed to be complete in details 
and under the circumstances it is unfortunate that the 
author did not describe various units of equipment 
by type rather than by the manufacturer’s names. 
Although the book is not intended to be a catalog, 
the mention of any names of equipment manufac- 
turers and not of competitors, who may possibly 
make a superior product, naturally must be resented 
by those apparently slighted. Authors would serve 
a more useful purpose by being thorough in dealing 
with types and fundamentals. 

Copies of Modern Pulp and Paper Making may 
be obtained from the Book Department of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., at $6.75 per 
copy. 


Modern Containers Pays Dividend 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., February 28, 1942—Modern Con- 
tainers, Ltd., declared ‘an extra dividend of 10 cents 
on the common stock and the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 20 cents on the common and $1.37% on the 
5%% preferred ($100 par), all payable April 1, to 
shareholders of record March 20. 
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Blade Fits the Roll 


Like Paper on the Wall 


The patented ‘Floating Blade Principle” of the 
Lodding Doctor develops the maximum flexi- 
bility of the thin blade used, thus it naturally 
(not forcefully) contacts and thoroughly cleans 
the full width of the roll. Since there is almost 
no pressure against the roll, friction drag can 
be considered “null” and power consumed 
“void.” .. . May we send more information or 
one of our engineers to “talk it over’? Write 
either the Lodding Engineering Corporation, 
Worcester, Mass., or the W. E. Greene Cor- 
poration, Woolworth Building, New York. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Detaware Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
ins Seen Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, 18. 

Karamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 


Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich 


THE CLOSED SHOP 


The closed shop is a fundamental and important 
issue, in that it involves a principle. The labor policy 
of the Administration, the President’s own personal 
views on the subject, and organized labor’s persistent 
reachingout for higher and higher wages and political 
power, are the major considerations which have 
created and continue to contribute controversy. In 
commenting on labor developments, The Guaranty 
Survey, published by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, in its February 24 issue, says in part: 
“The new War Labor Board has been only partly 
successful in preventing interruptions of industrial 
output due to strikes. During the first week of Feb- 
ruary, eight significant strikes involving 4,500 work- 
ers were reported in progress, as against three strikes 
involving 800 workers a week earlier. In addition, 
the board has had before it a number of controversies 
that have not reached the strike stage, including two 
of nation-wide significance.” 

Continuing, the article states that, “For the first 
time the board took jurisdiction of a dispute on its 
own motion during the first week of February, when 
the conversion of the automobile industry to war 
production on a seven-day-week basis, encountered 
difficulty through the failure of management and 
labor to agree on a union demand for double pay for 
Sunday work. Both parties to the dispute expressed 
their willingness to submit the case to the board for 
final determination and to continue production in the 
meantime. The other major dispute was certified to 
the board when negotiations between labor leaders 
and two steel companies broke down over the union’s 
demand for a wage increase and union security. 
Negotiations in this ease had been under way since 
last September. About 140,000 workers in twenty 
plants are involved. Labor unions and shipyard own- 
ers on the Pacific coast have reached an agreement 


designed to permit operations twenty-four hours a 
day and seven days a week. In order to make pos- 
sible this full use of production facilities, the union 
members have agreed to forego double-time for Sun- 
day work. The plan provides for six-day staggered 
shifts with time-and-a-half pay for the sixth day. 
Double time will be paid only to employees who work 
a seventh day, whether Sunday or any other day, 
Steps are being taken to secure adoption of the same 
terms for the Atlantic, Gulf and Great Lakes zones,” 

Continued demand for the closed shop in war in- 
dustries is a definite threat to maximum production 
and national safety, the National Association of 
Manufacturers said in a statement on February 23, 
The warning came on the eve of the War Labor 
Board’s hearing in the case of the CIO against the 
“Little Steel” companies. “In any event,” N.A.M. 
asked, “what in the name of Victory has the ‘closed 
shop’ to do with production? It has nothing to do 
with production, but it is a way to non-production. 
The best assurance of maximum production for 
victory is an open shop where any competent patriotic 
citizen can work for his country regardless of 
whether he or she holds a union card. Common sense 
dictates a moratorium for the duration on this ‘closed 
shop’ issue.” 

Pointing out that the issue is a threat to victory, 
N.A.M. goes on to say that, “War has imposed on 
industry major responsibility for producing the 
weapons so sorely needed on fronts around the world. 
It is no time to erect new artificial restrictions to im- 
pede that production. Neither is it any time for manu- 
facturers to sit supinely in their offices and see such 
restrictions being raised. Any blame for failure in 
this crisis will be laid squarely and solely at the door 
of management. The public will support management 
in its refusal to accept restrictions from any source 
on wartime production. The managers of industry 
have an obligation to their country and they owe it to 
themselves to tell the Congress and the War Labor 
Board in no uncertain terms that the ‘closed shop’ 
may well throttle this country’s only hope for victory 
—all-out production. France thought to fight two 
wars at once, one among themselves and one with the 
enemy. France fell. The closed shop can be the down- 
fall of America!” 

Continuing, the N.A.M. News Letter said that, 
“Nearly 80% of the American people as a whole, 
and even a majority of the workers themselves in- 
cluding union members, are opposed to the closed 
shop. The President of the United States has said 
that this now-embattled government will not borrow 
the tactics of a Hitler to clamp the closed shop on 
workers. And yet, 34 out of the 65 cases pending be- 
fore the War Labor Board (through February 16) 
are being fought by the union over this very issue or 
one of its variant forms. ... Thus, the WLB faces 
the same crisis which brought an end to the National 
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Defense Mediation Board. If the WLB should at- 
tempt to force the steel companies to accept this 
madified closed shop, all Washington is asking 
whether another Federal Shipbuilding incident is in 
the making,—that is, will the government take over 
and operate private enterprise.” 

Commenting on the variance of opinion, the 
N.A.M. states that, “There are sharp differences of 


opinion among the staunchest friends of labor about 


the tactics now being employed by the CIO. Even 
William M. Leiserson, chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, says that disputes involving 
the closed shop and wage increases cannot be dealt 
with successfully on the basis of separate decisions, 
something the WLB is now attempting to do. Dr. 
Leiserson would prefer to see Congress dispose of 
the closed shop and wage issues by enacting a na- 
tional policy on these and other labor questions. This 
is a point of view which clearly is gaining support as 
a result of the CIO tactics. Washington Political 
circles predict it will not be long before Congress is 


forced again to take up the job which it dropped 


when the President took matters into his own hands 
* early in December.” 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuinoton, D. C., March 4, 1942—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 36,000 pounds of 28 x 34 white sulphite writing 
paper: Whitaker Paper Company, 6.78 cents; Per- 
kins-Goodwin Company, 6.82 cents; Easter Corpora- 
tion, 7.61 cents; and R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 


7.1 cents. : ; 

For 123,825 pounds of 421%4 x 64% white sulphite 
writing paper: Whitaker Paper Company, 8.49 cents ; 
Marquette Paper Company, 9.13 cents; Cauthorne 
Paper Company, 8.25 cents; and Bradner Smith & 
Company, 8 cents. 

For 33,800 pounds of 28 x 41 dull coated book 
paper: Whitaker Paper Company, 9.05 cents; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 10.4 cents; Mudge 
Paper Company, 9.28 cents; Stanford Paper Com- 
pany, 9.95 cents; Marquette Paper Company, 8.65 
cents; Butler Company, 8.945 cents; Frank Parsons 
Paper Company, 10 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 10.15 cents; Bradner Smith & Com- 
pany, 9.4 cents; and Dill & Collins, Inc., 10.35 cents. 

For 58,500 pounds of 25% rag, 24 x 38 white bond 
paper: Collins Mfg. Company, 13.85 cents; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 13.9 cents; and Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, 13.9 cents. 

For 350,000 pounds of telephone book newspaper 
in 28 inch rolls: Old Dominion Paper Company, 
5.444 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 5.43 cents; R. 
P, Andrews Paper Company, 5.6 cents; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 5.43 cents ; Cauthorne Paper 
Company, 5.15 cents; and Combined Locks Paper 
Company, 5.4 cents. ; 

For 7938 pounds of 100% rag, 29 x 41 white M.F. 
book paper: R. -P. Andrews Paper Company,’ 20 
cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 24.75 cents; Paper 
Corp. of U. S., 21.5 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 
31.3 cents; and Bradner Smith & Company, 23 cents. 
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Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks, 1942 Corresponding Weeks, 1941 
feoeess 18 
anuary 25 
February 
February 


103.1 February 15 
February 21....(Prelim.) 103.1 February 22 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
92.2 96.0 98.7 99.3 


Year 


Sept. 
99.7 


Oct. 
105.2 


Nov. 
106.0 


Dec. 
100.7 
COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Year to Date.. 66.2 76.0 89.2 65.1 77.9 88.2 
Year Average.. 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 


1941 


87.0 
97.3 


1942 
103.7 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS t 


> 


bo 
- 
< 


54 

60 

71 } 71 

75 93 

oe ¢e we 

Week ending Jen: 


Week ending 
Week ending 


Week ending Feb. 7, 1942—101 
Week ending Feb. 14, 1942—101 
Week ending Feb. 21, 1942—102 


17, 1942—102 
an. 24, 1942—101 
an. 31, 1942—101 


t Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 


A Domestic Supply of Flax 


The present difficulty in obtaining normal supplies 
of flax and linen from Europe has renewed interest 
in the possibility of developing a domestic source of 
this valuable fiber. The Textile Foundation, in co- 
operation with the National Bureau of Standards, has 
completed a preliminary survey of the situation. This 
included interviews with those in charge of the ex- 
periments being conducted by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Georgia School of Technology, with 
several paper manufacturers, with spinners and 
weavers of linen in New England, and with those 
who are growing flax and preparing fiber in Oregon. 

The United States now produces about half the 
amount of fiber needed for coarse linen goods. In- 
creased production seems to be largely a matter of 
economics, although the need for certain technical 
improvements is obvious. 

No fiber of the quality required for fine linen goods 
has ever been produced in this country. To accom- 
plish this would necessitate the development of an en- 
tirely new industry based upon individual craftsman- 
ship rather than mass production. It would, there- 
fore, appeal but little to American psychology. 

The paper industry is interested because flax fiber 
is being used as a substitute for linen rags formerly 
imported from Europe, notable in cigarette paper. 

The survey shows that additional information is 
needed about the structure and composition of the 
flax fiber and about the mechanism of present meth- 
ods of preparation. The complete report of this work 
will be published in pamphlet form by the Textile 
Foundation. Inquiries should be addressed to that 
organization, c/o National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C 





Name Your Pressures... 


We Can Fit ’Em! 


WIDE RANGE OF SPRING TYPES 


Helical Movement, in steel, bronze, 
beryllium copper or other alloys, 
for pressures up to 10,000 lbs. 


Spiral Movement, in steel, bronze 
or other alloys, for pressures up to 
100 Ibs. 


HMydron Spring of bronze or alloys, 
for absolute pressure or special 


application. 


When you install a pressure re- 
corder, why not make sure that it's 
specifically suited to your installa- 
tion? For, there is no single type 
of pressure-measuring element that 
gives top results in accuracy and 
durability for every job. 

All you need to do is name your 
pressure range and service condi- 
tions . . . Foxboro can supply a 
pressure recorder with the type of 
measuring element that exactly fits! 
For oil, steam, water, gas, brine or 
other fluids . . . for pressures from 
full vacuum to 10,000 pounds... 
Foxboro Pressure Recorders are de- 


signed to insure sustained accuracy 
without maintenance! 

This specialized design of Fox- 
boro Pressure Recorders is just one 
example of Foxboro Creative Instru- 
mentation . . . engineering that gets 
results for industries through orig- 
inal development and application 
of recording, controlling and indi- 
cating instruments. Write for new 
complete Catalog 22A of Foxboro 
Pressure Recorders. The Foxboro 
Company, 114 Neponset Avenue. 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. 
and Canada. 


PRESSURE RECORDERS 


by 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Radiant Heat and Its Application’ 


By James D. Hall’ 


Abstract 


In general, drying lamp manufacturers have not 
found it feasible to accumulate actual test data on 
the multiplicity of possible applications of radiant 
heat. For this reason discussions usually have been 
of a general nature with accent on the practical rather 
than the theoretical aspects of the problem. 

No attempt is made herein to stress the suitability 
or unsuitability of radiant heat for the heating and 
drying problems of the pulp, paper, and paperboard 
industry. Rather the thought has been to present 
some of the elementary fundamentals plus suggestions 
of a practical nature which might prove of use to 
anyone contemplating further investigation of the 
matter. 


Heat may be transmitted by either conduction, 
convection, or radiation. Paper passing over a steam 
drier roll is dried by heat conducted from the roll to 
the paper. The heated air in a baking oven increases 
the temperature of an object or material by means 
of convection currents. Unlike these two methods 
of transmission, radiation requires no direct contact 
between the source of heat and the object being 
heated nor does it require a liquid or gaseous medium 
such as air to: transmit the energy. 


Infrared Radiation 


Industrial heating and drying long has been con- 
fined largely to processes using convection or con- 
duction, yet radiation is our oldest and most prevalent 
form of heat transmission. Since the creation of the 
universe, life on the earth has been s«ctained by 
heat radiated from the sun throuc* »J0,000 miles 
of void, yet it is only within the past three years that 
this form of energy has received widespread attention 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 16-19, 194 5 


1 Commercial Engineer, Lamp Division, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


ANGSTROM 


UNITS 


as a fast-working and efficient tool of industry espe- 
cially in the field of drying synthetic finishes. Al- 
though interest in radiant heat has been phenomenal, 
its use possibly has been somewhat retarded by a veil 
of mystery thrown about it by the misinformed over- 
enthusiast who has told of its mighty penetrating 
powers and the occult chemical reactions occurring 
within a surface finish or a material radiated with 
this form of energy. 

Infrared radiation occurs in that portion of the 
ether spectrum lying just beyond the red end of the 
visible spectrum with respect to wavelength (Fig. 1). 
Any heated body or object whether incandescent or 
not dissipates energy in the form of radiant heat. In- 
frared radiation being invisible, the color of the light 
produced by an incandescent radiant heater alone is 
not a measure of its worth as a generator of infrared 
energy. 


Advantages of Radiant Heat 


It must be recognized that radiant heat does not 
invalidate any of the well known laws relating to 
energy requirements such as, for instance, that law 
which tells us 970 B.t.u. are required for evaporating 
one pound of water of 212 deg. F, or that each kilo- 
watt hour is equivalent to 3413 B.t.u. Knowing this, 
the question then arises as to why radiant heat is 
receiving so much attention and is being applied to 
so many industrial heating jobs. Some of the reasons 
may be summarized briefly as follows: speed, low 
equipment, installation and maintenance costs, ease 
of control, flexibility, reduced space requirements, 
safety and cleanliness. 

SPEED 

As a whole, speed is the most important of all the 
advantages of radiant heat over other forms of energy 
transmission for many industrial purposes. This is 
particularly true of the curing or drying of synthetic 
surface finishes where most speedy results are ac- 


USED IN RADIO 
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Fic. 1: 
The Ether Spectrum Showing Relative Position of the Infrared Portion 
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complished by bringing the finish up to the required 
temperature in the least time. As aforementioned, 
the ability of radiant heat to accomplish this more 
rapidly than other means of heat transmission widely 
used is not due to any mystic penetrating power. 
Although infrared will penetrate thin paint films and 
transparent material such as glass, it does not pene- 
trate solids such as wood or metals. The temperature 
rise inside of a mass of such material is due solely to 
heat conducted from its surface. 

We refer to the laws of heat transfer to find the 
secret of the speed of infrared or radiant energy. In 
effect these laws state that in the transfer of heat 
from one medium or object to another, the rate of 
transfer is relatively high when the temperature dif- 
ferential between the two is relatively great. This 
rate of energy transfer falls off rapidly as the tem- 
perature of the object being heated approaches that 
of the source of heat. 

In the usual methods of convection or conduction 
heating, for example, it may be the desire to heat 
an object from room temperature (80 deg. F.) to 300 
deg. F. with a source having a temperature of 400 
deg. F. Under such conditions there would be a 
maximum temperature difference of 320 deg. F. be- 
tween the two. In using radiant heat to accomplish 
the same purpose, a source of heat (the lamp fila- 
ment) having a temperature of some 4200 deg. F. is 
employed with a maximum differential of approxi- 
mately 4100 deg. F. between the two. From this it 
will be seen not only that the initial rate of energy 
transfer under the latter condition will be much 
higher but also that this rate will continue practically 
undiminished throughout the process because even 
when the object has reached the desired maximum 


temperature the differential between 300 deg. F. and 


4200 deg. F. is still great. In the former condition 
the initial difference is relatively small with a corre- 
spondingly relatively low initial rate of transfer 
which diminishes rapidly as the temperature of the 
object being heated approaches that of the heating 
medium. 


Low INITIAL AND MAINTENANCE Costs 


Radiant heat is transmitted direct from its source 
to the surface or object being heated. There is no 
dependence upon the surrounding air as a medium 
of transfer, hence expensive insulated ovens are not 
required. Maintenance of a radiant heat installation 
consists principally of infrequent replacement of 
broken or burnt-out lamps and occasional cleaning 
of lamps and reflectors. The savings in material, 
installation and maintenance costs are obvious. 


FLEXIBILITY AND EASE oF CONTROL 


A radiant heat installation may be wired to any 
desired degree of flexibility of control. Where mate- 
rial of varying widths to be heated passes under a 
bank of lamps, rows of lamps along the length of 
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the bank may be turned off or on so that the width 
of the bank conforms with that of the material. Like- 
wise when materials of varying thickness, moisture 
content, or color are to be dried or heated, the desired 
variation in energy required may be obtained by 
varying the voltage applied to the lamps or simply 
by turning on or off lamps in rows perpendicular to 
the direction of travel of the material. In contrast, 
steam rolls or convection ovens have no flexibility 
with respect to variation in widths of material. For 
example, a steam roll is always heated to its full 
width regardless of the width of the material passing 
over it. The resultant energy waste when the material 
does not cover the full width of the roll is obvious. 
Although variations in heat or temperature with 
steam rolls or convection ovens are possible, there is 
always a lag in the change with resultant possible 
delays in production. In contrast, immediate changes 
in temperature or energy requirements are possible 
with radiant heat. 
REDUCED SPACE REQUIREMENTS 

Due to the possibility of application of a greater 
amount of energy per unit area with radiant heat, 
it usually occupies less space than conventional heat- 
ing and drying equipment required for the same 
process. Being of relatively light weight, drying 
lamps and their auxiliary equipment may be sus- 
pended from and mounted near to the ceiling thereby 
conserving the floor space below for other purposes. 
This ability to concentrate energy in small areas 
makes radiant heat particularly useful as a supple- 
mentary source of heat for existing equipment where 
increased production is desired but where available 
space is insufficient or other conditions prevent en- 
larging the equipment. Under such conditions the 
use of a bank of lamps occupying little space may 
serve to increase measurably the speed and produc- 
tive capacity of the equipment. 
SAFETY AND CLEANLINESS 

The safety and cleanliness of a radiant heat in- 
stallation compare favorably with those of a lighting 
system. Investigation and tests (1) indicate that the 
danger of fire or explosion from drying lamps is 
negligible even under the most adverse conditions. 


Incandescent Lamps Used for Radiant Heat 


As is true of radiant heat, there is nothing mys- 
terious about the lamps used for its production. Like 
general lighting service lamps, they use tungsten wire 
filaments operating in an atmosphere of inert gas 
and enclosed by bulbs of conventional glass and 
design. The object of the usual lamp for general 
lighting purposes is to produce the greatest amount 
of light per watt consistent with economical life of 
the lamp. The amount of light obtained from an 
incandescent lamp of a given type depends upon the 
temperature of the filament—the higher the tem- 
perature, the greater the light output of the lamp and 
the shorter the life of the lamp. Consequently the 
design of the general lighting service lamp is an 
economic compromise between life and light output. 
It should be noted, however, that even the more effi- 
cient of these lamps radiate as visible light on the 
order of only 8 to 10% of the total energy consumed. 
The rest of the energy is converted into heat, most 
of which is in the form of infrared radiation (Fig. 
2). 
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Factors INFLUENCING DESIGN 


The primary function of the drying lamp being to 
produce heat, with light as a byproduct, economy 
from the standpoint of light production is not a 
factor ; the desire being rather to produce an efficient 
radiant heat generator having a relatively long life. 
This is accomplished by designing the lamp to oper- 
ate at a reduced filament temperature. For example 
a typical Mazda lamp for general lighting purposes 
has a filament operating temperature of some 4890 
deg. F. while that of the corresponding drying lamp 
is approximately 4170 deg. F. As a result of the 
lower temperature of the latter, it produces less light 
and consequently less glare. However, of more im- 
portance is the fact that the average life is increased 
to “in excess of 5000 hours” thus reducing the num- 
ber of replacements necessary. The reduction in 
visible light is reflected in a like increase in the 
amount of energy converted into invisible infrared 
radiation. 


TABLE I.—DRYING LAMPS 


Nominal Maximum 

ulb Overall 

Diameter, Length, 

Bulb Base inches inches 
R-40 Medium Screw 5 6% 
PS-30 Medium Screw 3% Sx 
G-30 Medium Screw 36M 6% 


G-30 Medium Screw 3% 6% 


G-40 Medium Bipost 5 7% 
1000 G-40 Medium Bipost 5 74 


250 
(C-7A Fil) 
250 
(Trigag, Fil.) 
50 


In this connection it should be remembered that 
light itself is a form of radiant energy and as such 
is converted into heat on being absorbed by a body or 
a surface. This absorption is appreciable especially 
where the object being radiated is of dark color. For 
this reason it is apparent that an appreciable part of 
the energy consumed by the drying lamp which is 
converted into visible light serves the same purpose 
as the invisible igfrared radiation. 


The demand for drying lamps is confined largely to 
lamps of three wattages, namely 250, 500 and 1000, 
all rated at 115-120 volts. The lower wattage lamps 
employ the usual medium screw base. There are two 
general types; one, and incidentally the most popular 
incorporates the use of a self-contained sealed-in re- 
flector. The other type is designed for use with 
separate reflectors usually of Alzak aluminum or 
gold-plated metal. The 500- and 1000-watt medium 
bipost base lamps are designed for use with separate 
reflectors. Some of these reflectors are of the open 
type while others are totally enclosed using a cover 
plate of light-absorbing infrared-transmitting glass to 
protect the reflector from an accumulation of dirt 
and dust and to reduce annoying direct or reflected 


DIRECTION OF MOVEMENT 
OF MATERIAL 


Suggested Arrangement of Lamps for Most Uniform Sestonies of 
Radian n 


t Energy. “D” Is Recommended Spacing 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 


The operating characteristics of drying lamps 
are very similar to those used for general lighting 
service. Both types require a reasonable amount of 
care in their use in order to insure best performance. 
Water, paint or other liquids falling on hot lamps 
may cause bulb breakage, while subjection to shock 
and vibration causes reduced life due to filament 
distortion and fracture. For most satisfactory per- 
formance drying lamps always should be protected 
from vibration or shock from conveyors or other 
moving machinery. Where portable drying lamp 
stands are used, rubber-wheel casters should be pro- 
vided. The lamps preferably should be turned off 
while the stands are being moved. 

Drying lamps require no special transformer equip- 
ment and may be operated direct on a regular 120- 
volt lighting or power circuit. Where it is desired to 
use a 220-260-volt circuit, the lamps may be con- 
nected two-in-series. Sockets for 500- and 1000-watt 
lamps should be of the same type as used for medium 
bipost base general lighting service lamps. Any good 
grade of porcelain shell medium screw socket may be 
used with the lower wattage lamps. 


Radiant Heat Reflector Equipment 


Invisible infrared radiation has the same general 
characteristics as visible light radiation and is as 
easily controlled and redirected as the latter. This 
fact makes possible the design of radiant heat re- 
flector equipment based on known laws of physics 
relating to the control of visible light. It is of im- 
portance to know, however, that a surface efficient 
in the reflection of visible light is not necessarily as 
efficient for radiant heat. For example, the porcelain 
enamel finish widely used for lighting equipment is 
an inefficient infrared reflector. As previously indi- 
cated alzak aluminum and gold-plated metals rank 
high in the reflection of radiant heat. “Sputtered” 
aluminum used for the reflector surface in reflector 
type lamps and in some types of totally enclosed re- 
flectors also is highly efficient for this purpose. No 
type of paint, including aluminum, is an efficient 
radiant heat reflector. 


Design of Radiant Heat Installations 


Experience plus known fundamental laws of 
physics make it possible to design and install lighting 
equipment with the knowledge that the desired re- 
sults will be accomplished. Although the similarity 
between infrared and visible light radiation and the 
same laws of physics applying to both are helpful in 
the design of radiant heat equipment, results with 
the latter are not so readily predictable. The thick- 
ness, composition, color, texture, moisture content, 
surface condition, etc., etc., of the material being 
processed are some of the factors which influence the 
speed, economics and effectiveness of a drying lamp 
installation. 

Where previous experience is not available as a 
guide for the selection and installation of radiant 
heat equipment to be used for a specific drying or 
heating purpose, the required information preferably 
should be obtained from actual tests. The initial 


‘tests may be conducted by the prospective user and 


may be of small scale followed by expansion if re- 
sults appear to be promising. Laboratories for ex- 
perimental work are provided by some of the radiant 
heat equipment manufacturers and the public utilities. 
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However, in many heating or drying problems, super- 
vision of experimental tests under actual production 
conditions by individuals having expert knowledge 
of the results to be accomplished is desirable. In 
others, the process may be of a secret nature. In such 
cases the prospective user may prefer to have the 
experiments conducted on his own premises. For use 
in such experimental work certain elemental facts 
concerning radiant heat and radiant heat equipment 
and its application are useful. 


Beam Characteristics 


Inasmuch as infrared rays are reflected in the 
same manner as visible light, the infrared “beam” 
from a radiant heat lamp or reflector can be ex- 
pected to have the same shape and characteristics as 
the visible light beam. Consequently the latter may 
be used as a guide in determining the relative distri- 
bution and intensity of radiant energy from any in- 
candescent source. For example, a surface or an 
object uniformly illuminated by a lamp or a bank of 
lamps likewise is uniformly radiated with infrared 
heat. 

Like visible light, infrared rays cast a “shadow” 
which, although invisible, coincides with the visible 
shadow cast by the light from the radiant heat lamp. 
Hence, in order to obtain uniformity of heating of an 
object having irregular surfaces, lamps should be of 
such number and so located and directed as to avoid 
visible shadows in so far as possible. 


Uniformity of Application Required 


The degree of uniformity of radiation required 
varies with the application. The maximum degree of 
uniformity necessary would be found, for example, 
in the radiant heat drying of a finish applied to the 
surface of some nonconducting material such as 
wood, while a much iesser degree of uniformity would 
be necessary in the application of energy to a steel 
sheet where conduction of the heat in the metal from 
the higher to the lower temperature areas would 
largely prevent excessive temperature differentials. 
Where the heat conductivity of the material is poor, 
any nonuniformity in the application of energy would 
be reflected in a like nonuniformity in the tempera- 
ture of the material. Use of suitable lamps and 
equipment properly installed plus a conveyor for 
passing the material through the radiant energy zone, 
will provide an over-all uniformity of application 
suitable for practically all purposes. 


Arrangement and Spacing of Equipment 


Drying lamps may be operated in any position, 
that is, base up, base down, base horizontal, etc. This 
means that the cross section of a radiant heat “tunnel” 
may be of any shape desired to conform with the 
contour of the object being dried or heated and that 
radiant energy may be applied to the top, bottom, or 
sides of any object. Where objects passing through 
a radiant heat oven have surfaces which lie in a plane 
perpendicular to the direction of travel it may be 
necessary to tilt some of the units at an angle in 
order to provide a suitable intensity for these sur- 
faces. This is true especially where reflector type 
lamps or fixed-focus -reflectors without lenses are 
used. Certain types of equipment have adjustable 
sockets or enclosing lenses by means of which a 
satisfactory component of radiation on both the 
horizontal and vertical planes may be obtained with- 
out the necessity for tilting the units. 
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The wattage and spacing (Fig. 3) of radiant heat 
lamps and reflectors naturally vary with require- 
ments. Lower concentrations of radiant energy may 
be obtained with relatively wide spacing of 250-watt 
reflector lamps or 250-watt lamps with separate re- 
flectors as compared with maximum concentrations 
from closely spaced 250-watt reflector lamps or 
closely spaced reflectors using 500- or 1000-watt 
lamps. 

The closer the lamps or the reflectors to the ma- 
terial being irradiated the more efficient is the transfer 
of energy. On the other hand the shorter the distance 
between the two the less uniform the application of 
the energy. If uniformity is paramount, a trial, using 
the visible light as a guide, will usually determine 
approximately the correct relation between the spacing 
of the units and their distance from the surface being 
heated. In the case of reflector lamps located on 
5.5-inch centers, for example, the distance between 
the lamps and the surface should be not less than 
6 inches for best uniformity. However, as before 
indicated, in most cases uniformity of radiation is 
not essential. Obviously lamps should be so located 
that passing material will not come in contact with 
the bulbs. 

Inasmuch as heating of the air is not involved in 
the transfer of energy by radiation, insulated enclo- 
ures are not required; in fact, many installations 
use no enclosures whatever. However, protection of 
material being dried or heated from excessive draft 
will increase the efficiency of the installation. 

Any material or surface being irradiated reflects 
some of the radiant energy—the amount depending 
upon the character and color of the surface. This 
energy is largely lost if not reflected back on to the 
surface. In common practice, this loss of useful 
heat which might otherwise pass through the inter- 
stices between the reflectors or lamps is minimized 
by the use of an infrared reflecting material, such 
as sheet Alzak aluminum, in the spaces to redirect the 
heat to the surface from which it was reflected. If 
the two surfaces of a material to be dried are of dif- 
ferent colors, it is desirable to apply radiant heat to 
the darker surface because of its greater absorption. 
For example, if a sheet of dark metal having a white 
finish applied to one of its surfaces is to be dried, it 
is more economical to apply the radiant heat to the 
unpainted side. 

Total enclosure of unventilated radiant heat equip- 
ment always should be avoided. This is necessary 
from the standpoint of dispersal of moisture or 
volatiles and to insure satisfactory performance of 
the lamps themselves. Operation of medium screw 
base lamps under conditions where the bases reach 
a temperature in excess of 350 deg. F. may result 
in lamp failures due to melting of the lead-in wire 
solder or to deterioration of the basing cement. 
Medium bipost base lamps should perform satisfac- 
torily where the temperature of the surrounding air 
does not exceed 600 deg. F. 


Electrical Circuit Design 


The switching arrangements for a drying lamp 
installation of course may be made as flexible as 
desired. In general, they may follow the pattern of 
a lighting system of comparable load. As before in- 
dicated, where it is necessary to dry or heat materials 
of varying widths such as cloth or paper sheets pass- 
ing through a drying lamp “oven,” there should be 
provision for switching on or off the necessary rows 
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of lamps along the direction of travel of the material. 
Variation in the amount of energy applied to material 
passin through a radiant heat oven may be accom- 
plished by varying the speed of the conveyor or by 
means of switches to turn on or off the necessary 
rows of lamps across the width of the material. In 
some cases the same results are accomplished by 
multitap transformers for operating the lamps at 
different voltages to produce varying wattages. 

Where a conveyor is used, its power circuit should 
be so interlocked with that of the lamps that the 
latter are turned off automatically with stoppage of 
the conveyor, thus preventing possible spoilage of 
material. 

In using conventional formulas for calculating 
power required for heating or evaporation purposes 
it should be remembered that, like other conventional 
heating methods, radiant heat is not 100% efficient. 
In other words much of the energy consumed by 
the lamps is not absorbed by the material and in 
effect is wasted. The average radiant heat generator 
with its necessary reflecting equipment is some 60 
to 70% efficient. The surface or material being radi- 
ated may absorb only 50% or even less of the total 
energy falling on it. These, added to other miscel- 
laneous losses, mean that the total energy necessary 
may be two to three times that theoretically required. 


General Factors Influencing Choice of 
Heating Method 


It should be recognized that radiant heat is not a 
cure-all nor is it best suited or the most economical 
for all heating and drying purposes. The nature and 
condition of the material to be heated, the relative 
cost of the various types of energy (steam, gas, elec- 
tricity, etc.) available, space requirements, quality of 
results produced, etc. are some of the factors influ- 
encing the choice of method. 

In manufacturing processes requiring steam it 
sometimes may be found that there is available as 
a by-product an excess of electric energy over that 
needed for normal uses. Such conditions offer un- 
usual inducements for the use of radiant heat. In 
other heating problems, the improved quality of the 
product produced by radiant heat has dictated its use 
over other methods even though the energy cost of 
the radiant heat method is greater. 

In many cases where sufficient space is not avail- 
able for installation of additional conventional equip- 
ment or where the equipment itself is not available, 
radiant heat has solved the ever-growing problem of 
increasing production of equipment already operating 
at its seemingly maximum capacity. Under such con- 
ditions, availability of materials, the low cost, ease 
and simplicity of installation and the possibility of 
applying the maximum amount of heat units to a 
given area immediately suggest radiant heat as the 
answer. 

As has been pointed out, most radiant heat prob- 
lems are not susceptible of theoretical solution. The 
answer lies largely in the “cut and try” method. Pre- 
liminary experiments of a modest nature may be 
enlarged as the process shows promise. Such pro- 
cedure not only will determine needed information on 
proper arrangement, etc., of the equipment but also 
will minimize waste'of time and money in the event 
that for some reason the results obtained do not meet 
expectations. 

Despite the fact that radiant heat has worked 
apparent miracles in many heating and drying prob- 
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lems, it should not be expected to accomplish the 
impossible. It is a new tool of industry which has 
proved to be a new answer to many old unsolvea 
questions in the field of heat transfer. If new equip- 
ment is being considered, or additions to existing 
equipment are contemplated, radiant heat is worthy 
of investigation. 
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TAPPI Notes 

The Lake States Section of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet at 
6:30 p.m. on March 10th at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, Wisc. W. H. Blessing of the Research Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. will discuss electrical precipitation. 

John L. Parsons of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany was elected President of the TAPPI—M.I.T. 
Club during convention week succeeding Allen 
Abrams of the Marathon Paper Mills Company. 

John Student, formerly of the American Writing 
Paper Company is now an Associate Industrial Spe- 
cialist in the Paper and Paper Products Section, 
Writing Paper Unit, Office of Price Administration. 

C. Frederick (Red) Young, plant chemist of the 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. was re- 
cently married at Great Barrington, Mass. to Miss 
Ann: Marie Duffy of New York. 

J. J. Thomas, formerly of the Rohm and Haas 
Company is now with the S. D. Warren Company, 
Cumberland Mills, Maine. 

Thomas E. Dobbins, formerly of the Hamersley 
Manufacturing Company is now in the research de- 
partment of the American Can Company, Maywood, 
Ohio. 

E. Peterson formerly with the B. F. Goodrich 
Company is now Vice President of the Yourigstown 
Welding and Engineering Company, 3700 Oakwood 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

T. H. (Uncle Tom) Ireland, formerly with the 
Crane Company is now in the Production Division of 
the Foster-Wheeler Company, New York, N. Y. 


A Picture Story of Canada’s War Effort 


The Ontario Paper Company has issued a new il- 
lustrated booklet entitled “Each to Our Part”, taken 
from one of Winston Churchill’s speeches, explaining 
how each section of the Canadian people and the 
Canadian economy has been mobilized to play its part 


in winning the war. It tells about the training of 
workers in the pulp and paper industry’s own machine 
shops, as part of the “bits and pieces” programme 
and how the industry fits into the war picture, how 
raw materials are furnished for explosives and news- 
print for export and payment in foreign exchange. 
Forest products get a special section in the booklet. 
There are sections on the army, navy, air force, 
and something of the building of anti-aircraft and 
machine guns, and the growing and processing of 
food for Britain. The part women are playing in 
the war effort, how ships are being built and other 


‘war activities are recounted as well as something 


about the research that is being carried on for peace- 
time pursuits as well as for war. In short, the little 
book is a picture-story of the strides made in Canada’s 
war effort. 
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Australia—Its Genesis, Present and Future— 
and What Is the Future of “Economic Man’” 


By Sir Herbert Gepp’ 


Sincerely, I appreciate the honor which you have 
done me in making me your guest speaker at this 
important and representative gathering. I trust I may 
do the opportunity justice. And so I suit my courage 
to the occasion,—the more so because so many of you 
in the Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Industry of the 
United States have been so often and so greatly kind 
and helpful to Australians generally and especially to 
my family and myself. To Australians you have al- 
most made a prodigality of kindness. And we, in our 
small way, desire to repay in such kind as we have. 

I speak under some degree of strain today because 
as the head of my particular clan in Australia, I am 
concerned about the safety of my wife, my four 
children and my five grandchildren—all in imminent 
danger in Australia. Also I have a younger daughter 
recently gone to Europe from Canada. She has a 
commercial flying license and she is to help ferry 
planes from factories to aerodromes and from aero- 
dromes to repair shops. Her husband is a senior of- 
ficer in the Royal Air Force, carrying out his duties in 
Canada and Britain. I have another son-in-law who, 
after four months in Tobruk as an army surgeon 
(experiencing several hundred bombings in one hun- 


dred days), is now in charge of a military hospital in 
Palestine. He is the husband of a doctor daughter of 
mine who, with three children, is carrying on in 


Australia. My oldest daughter is a senior officer of 
the Australian Red Cross. The other children are on 
war work in Australia. My wife carries the re- 
sponsibility in my absence. 

I have been in North America since I flew from 
Australia in September last. I am trying to finish 
my work here so as to return to the dangers and op- 
portunities for service in Australia. Meanwhile, I 
am working for the Australian Government and for 
the War Production Board in Washington. 


Australia 


Now, what of Australia and the Australians? In 
shape and in size United States and Australia are 
similar. Your country is greatly richer in natural 
resources and in climatic conditions. In your three 
million square miles you have two million four hun- 
dred thousand square miles more or less suitable for 
agriculture. In our three million square miles we 
have only 750,000 square miles—i.e., you have more 
than three times as much good land. 

Again, of your three million square miles, 800,000 
square miles have a rainfall of forty inches or more 
annually. We have but one tenth of that, namely 
80,000 square miles. 

When the white man came to settle Australia in 
the last quarter of the, eighteenth century, there were 
a few original inhabitants of the most primitive type. 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb 16-19,- 1942. 

1 Member TAPPI; Managing Director, Australian Paper Manu- 
facturers Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 
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They were nomads. They had no agriculture, no 
four-footed animals, no seeds and plants such as your 
forebears found, when they came to this country, in 
the form (for instance) of Indian Corn. 

Whilst there were millions of people in the rich 
islands of the East Indies, the strange inhospitable 
continent of Australia had obviously offered no at- 
tractions to people looking for new and better homes. 

Australia is somewhat nearer to the equator than 
the United States and, therefore, has more of its area 
within the tropics. This portion of the continent has 
a monsoonal rainfall period of three to four months 
in the summer. The eight remaining months are 
practically dry and the rainfall decreases rapidly from 
the coast southward as well as northward, eastward, 
and westward towards the interior. 

The white man, when he came, had to cut and try. 
He had no precedents. He had to import all his 
animals, all his seeds, all his good grasses, except in 
the north where some wonderful native grasses con- 
tribute greatly to the maintenance of the millions of 
sheep, which is our prime pastoral industry. As you 
move northward, cattle take the place of sheep. 

And what of the Australian people? Primarily, 
we are descendants of your own people who won the 
Revolutionary War in 1776 to 1781 against England. 
We are descendants of your people by historic causa- 
tion because when England could no longer send the 
people (they did not wish to keep), to Georgia and 
others of the eastern states of your country, they were 
sent to Australia. Your Revolutionary War ended 
in 1781. The first fleet, under Captain Phillip, carry- 
ing many convicts, arrived in Sydney Harbor in 1786. 

They came, as I said, to a strange forbidding land. 
They were perched on the edge of a continent, the 
size of which they only dimly knew. Australia had 
a bad start—there was the mental atmosphere of these 
first migrants and the tremendous difficulties of a 
country which did not respond to that which the 
migrants knew of agriculture or of the taming of the 
climate to their needs. 


The next phase in the genesis of the nation was 
due to the gold discoveries of the 1850’s. Alluvial 
gold was found in fabulous quantities; it was easily 
won ; and the adventurous spirits of the world flocked 
to Australia. Many came from California, many 
from Great Britain and Ireland, and a few from 
other parts of the world. 

The third phase was the wave of migration follow- 
ing the publicity given to Australia by the alluvial 
gold discoveries. 

Gold mining succeeded the working of the alluvial 
deposits. Copper, lead, silver, and tin deposits were 
discovered and developed. 

Slowly, by experiment, costly in time and energy, 
the diagnosis of the methods whereby Australia could 
be made to produce agricultural and pastoral products 
was determined. 
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And so, we see the foundation structure of the five 
and a half million people who inhabited the Australian 
Commonwealth when the great war broke out in 
1914—the convicts who were mainly rebels against 
European society, the adventurous spirits of the gold 
mining era, and the people (mainly from the British 
Isles) who had travelled 14,000 miles by sailing ship 
in voyages of four to five months seeking a better and 
wider life. My mother was one year old when she 
reached Australia in 1851 . 


In 1914, Australia had been a Commonwealth of 
previously disunited colonies for fifteen years only. 
The Australians were scarcely a nation. They had 
not been blooded. They were a pioneer frontier peo- 
ple, unconsciously seeking their destiny. 

The epics of the great war, through blood and tears 
and sweat welded them into a nation. We sent to 
the last war over 300,000 men. One in five—60,000 
of them—were killed or died of wounds overseas. At 
least 40,000 died in their prime from the effects of 
the war—gas and disease and overstrain. The re- 
maining 200,000 were affected to a greater or less 
degree. 

Australia is still suffering and will continue for 
generations to suffer from the loss of the cream of its 
young manhood—the potential fathers of the best of 
the next generation—who were not born. 

For purposes of comparison only, to show what this 
meant to Australia—the United States losses were of 
the same order of magnitude in numbers as those of 
Australia, but we had those losses out of five and a 
half million people—you had 120 million people. 

We have now some 7,000,000 people and to equal 
your population of 130 million people, we have to add 


our 123 million sheep!!! 
The future of ‘economic man’ will be decided for 


centuries ahead by the outcome of the present war 
which will be influenced by what men like us con- 
tribute. The approach I have chosen is the history 
of Australia’s development of an all-out war effort— 
partly as an example—to a major extent as an em- 
phatic warning of the need for speed. Otherwise 
economic man’s only future will be his epitaph. 


War 


In the present war, as of September last, out of 
our seven million people, we had 170,000 men volun- 
tarily enlisted in the Australian Imperial Forces for 
service abroad, 200,000 in the Home Defence Army— 
trained militia and universal trainees, 50,000 of the 
veterans mainly from the 1914-18 army, 20,000 in 
the Royal Australian navy and over 60,000 in the 
Royal Australian air force. Now these figures are 
much increased. 


This last September total of over 500,000 men in 
uniform is over 7% of the total population, which 
translated to your population would mean over 9,- 
000,000 men of your nation in uniform—again by 
way of illustration only. 

Since the outbreak of war in 1939, when Australia 
as an independent nation within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations did not hesitate to declare war 
immediately following the declaration of war by the 
mother country, the Australian nation has moved 
steadily forward in the production of munitions of all 


kinds—rifles, antiaircraft guns, antitank guns, ammu- 


nition, and explosives for all the services, corvettes 
and steamers, airplanes and airplane engines, radio 
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equipment, optical glass, metallic magnesium, and 
many other weapons of war. 

At every stage of the war, Australia stepped up its 
efforts—at every stage it thought it had now reached 
the limit of its production and of its adjustments of 
civil life to meet increasing danger. But in spite of 
all the efforts (which are not to be deprecated) there 
was still in the minds of many people the belief that 
“IT COULDN’T HAPPEN HERE.” In spite of the warn- 
ings conveyed in the growing lists of casualties, in 
spite of the increasing flow of personal letters from 
men at the front and from friends and relations in the 
bombed areas of England, it was difficult to appre- 
ciate sufficiently the fact that with peace and sunshine 
reigning, what was happening in other parts of the 
world could happen to us almost without warning. 

I had a letter from a soldier who was in the last 
war, and who had passed through one of the severest 
battles in the Middle East in 1941. Among other 
things he wrote: “I have not written one line for 
over a month, nor have I had my boots off for more 
than three nights. The campaign was short but ter- 
rific. We fought an enemy which outnumbered us in 
every conceivable way. We took up positions which, 
if attacked, we hoped to hold for six hours. Bomb- 
ing was constant and pressed home with heavy forces. 
Yet we endured, fought back, and escaped. The whole 
thing was so fast and so hard that events, in proper 
perspective, cannot yet be pieced together. The task 
seemed impossible ; yet we succeeded beyond our wild- 
est dreams. We finally boarded destroyers and trans- 
ferred to transports. We were attacked by bombers 
all the first day ; yet we escaped. 

“How did we do it? First by the help of God, who 
provided a ground mist when still on the road after 
daylight, and trees under which to hide our vehicles ; 
secondly the devotion of the drivers, the steadfastness 
and perfect discipline of the men. 

“What actual fighting we had proved our superior- 
ity as fighters. We are not discouraged and soon, we 
hope, we shall avenge ourselves.” 

Such a story as that helped to bring home to us the 
real facts and the real necessities. 

Always in our democracies there are prophets— 
men who see the future by the light of their prepared 
minds. Often they are ignored or listened to with 
polite inattention. We know now that we must listen 
to them, heed and support them. Bishop Manning 
calls for “A Mighty Awakening.” 

Recently, your General Lewis B. Hershey fore- 
casted that all citizens must be prepared to be in the 
armed forces or in an essential war industry. Again, 
W. L. Batt, a chief assistant to Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, said that we 
had a chance of losing the war and should not “kid” 
ourselyes. He went on to say, “I find all around me 
a smugness and self-satisfaction which to my mind 
are entirely unjustified.” After mentioning the possi- 
bilities of further defeats in North Africa and in the 
East Indies, which to North America is the Far East 
and to us in Australia is the Near North, he said: 
“Whilst we do not wish to, we must think about these 
things so we don’t kid ourselves. This is no time for 
self-hypnotism. We're big, we’re strong, we’re tough. 
.Yes, but so is the other fellow!” Mr. Donald Nelson 
and others have recently re-emphasized these warn- 
ings. 

The same warnings in almost the same words have 
been issued to the people of Australia during 1940 
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and 1941 by various thoughtful observers who were 
concerned, by the seeming disinclination or inability 
of the majority of the people to realize the nearness 
of the danger. 

In May and June of 1941, over the National Net- 
work, I broadcasted the most serious warnings and 
appeals for action by the nation to insist upon more 
drastic regimenting of the country’s resources in 
labor and materials. I urged the closing of non- 
essential industries and the transfer of their person- 
nel and the conversion of their plant and equipment 
to war production. That is now being done at a 
dangerously late date. 

I give these facts in support of the drastic steps 
which are being taken by the authorities at Washing- 
ton. As a citizen of an allied nation, I appeal to you 
all to condemn and rebut criticism and opposition to 
such actions when such opposition arises. 


Nothing is more dangerous to the final success of 
the United States and the other United Nations than 
any yielding by the Government to the appeals of (or 
resistance by) interested groups against interference 
with their peacetime activities. At the same time, 
every effort should be made to make financial and 
other adjustments to ensure, as far as possible, equal- 
ity of sacrifice and protect personal and business 
equities. 

Technicians in War 


As part of the Australian parallel let us now con- 
sider together as scientific and technical workers what 
is or should be the structure of a democratic nation 
in a total war—for we all have to stop thinking that 
we can fight a partial war. 


There are the actual fighting front and the indus- 


trial front. Those of the nation not directly engaged 
on these fronts should and probably soon will be en- 
gaged full time in the maintenance of-the spiritual, 
mental and physical well-being of the personnel of the 
fighting and industrial fronts. 

We have to realize the importance of being in earn- 


est about both fronts. Australia’s present danger 
draws urgent attention to the need for present sacri- 
fices for future security. 

We Australians now know that the motto must be 
“More for munitions and the fighting services—noth- 
ing of anything we can do without.” 

We must learn from our enemies. Germany has 
recognized. the vital principle of coordination, and 
General Goering has defined it in these words: “The 
object of the powers conferred upon me by the 
Fuehrer is the centralization of all forces—the uni- 
form direction of all forces towards the one goal.” 
He also told our British ambassador, Sir Neville Hen- 
derson, that Britain would lose the war because it 
had forgotten how to be tough, by which he meant 
“brutal.” 

Now let me come to the essence of this critical 
problem of industrial readjustment as it developed in 
Australia. There was an unthinking belief that there 
was ample man and woman-power available for 
everything that it was necessary to do. I think this 
belief arose out of the endemic problem of unemploy- 
ment which had existed with us so long as we had 
lived. The truth is that we had a small total brain 
and labor force—mugh too small indeed to exploit to 
the fullest extent the potential raw materials of Aus- 
tralia for war purposes. Everybody agreed that it 
was necessary—and indeed vital—to keep the maxi- 
mum number of the youth of the nation in the fight- 
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ing services of the navy, the army and the air; that 
these fighting services must be fully equipped with 
the best weapons of war, and of course properly fed 
with the best foods in ample supply; that we should 


* make the greatest possible quantities of munitions and 


tanks and tractors and guns; that we should build 
ships, both large and small—indeed that- we should 
become an ever increasing arsenal in the Pacific. 

But although we were doing a great deal, we were 
not doing enough. What was necessary was for the 
authorities with our help to decide the proper distri- 
bution of the available brain and man and woman- 
power of Australia between the different war fronts. 
We had to strive to achieve political and national 
unity and unified leadership in the political and indus- 
trial spheres. We had to seek out and correct the 
things which were causing dissatisfaction. 


Other problems arose. Enlistments and munition 
work caused a greater drift to the cities creating a 
labor crisis in the country. The field of retail trade 
engaged in the distribution almost entirely of con- 
sumption goods offered a large supply of man and 
woman-power. The whole building industry had to 
come under review to decide whether any building 
should proceed additional to that required for war 
production and to provide homes for the thousands 
of transplanted workers and their families. 

Under such circumstances what could we and what 
can we do? 


Now, as technical men we agree that delegation of 
authority and of responsibility is essential to success 
in any industrial enterprise. The same principle ap- 
plies to a community based upon democratic prin- 
ciples. They are similar organizations. 


Let us reverse the thinking. As it is essential that 
authority and responsibility be delegated, then is it 
not just as essential that, in a democratic system of 
government, those of us who are leaders, should not 
only assume the responsibilities but contribute by 
clear thinking and hard work toward easing the load 
on the “Boss” ?—whether the “Boss” be the President 
of the United States or the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, or of one of the British Dominions. 

We as leaders are capable of picturing to ourselves 
the whole national setup with all, or at least with 
some, of its many implications. Therefore, we are 
capable (assisted by discussions with friends), of 
visualizing clearly where the organization is not fully 
developed. Having visualized such deficiencies, it 
must be our responsibility to do everything we can 
to assist in improving the position. 

This is no time for any of us to say, “Let George 
do it!” We must realize that it is up to us and that 
within the limits of our capabilities, knowledge and 
experience we have certain jobs to do, not only as 
technical operators, not only as leaders of a particular 
industry, but as citizens of a nation in peril. 

We can combat without delay any slackening of ef- 
fort due to the existence of the idea in the minds of 
people that the democracies are assured of victory. . 
Victory can and will be achieved but only if we all 
work harder and are more united and wholehearted 
in our thoughts and work. 

We can remember that this war is mainly a con- 
flict of strategy, organization, technical apparatus, 
science, mechanics, and morale, as pointed out by 
Winston Churchill. 

On the physical side, we can study how to keep 
ourselves and others more fit. We can actively help 
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in the physical fitness campaign. We can support 
the growing movement to educate everyone on the 
facts of a balanced diet. 

On the side of mentality—we know that the spirit 
of our nation is all-important. We can develop in 
ourselves and others courage, tenacity, and endurance. 
We can keep happy courageous minds and reflect 
them in our faces. It has been truly said that people’s 
faces are so handsome when they’re happy! And 
Claudette Colbert says that it matters more what’s in 
a woman’s face than what’s on it! 

As to the spiritual phase—this is personal. Read- 
ing, thought, and balanced consideration of our own 
experiences will direct us if we ask for guidance. 

There should be balanced diets for our minds and 
souls. 

We can help the development of a maximum na- 
tional will to win. Whilst it is not within our prov- 
ince or ability to contribute towards strategy, we can 
all help in the other directions mentioned by Mr. 
Churchill—organization, technical apparatus, science, 
mechanics and morale. We can think and study. 
We can pass on our ideas and proposals and con- 
structive criticisms to our associates and our organi- 
zations, and have them vetted, and then communicate 
them to the proper authorities. This is a war of new 
ideas as well as munitions. One new thought de- 
veloped and applied may win the war. 

May I suggest that (if it is not already being done) 
all the scientific and technical associations in the 
United States join in urging the General Staffs of the 
fighting services and the National Inventors Council 
and/or the National Defense Research Council to sub- 
mit confidentially to a selected joint committee a list 
of problems on which work might be done by special 
committees of the Associations—in consultation with 
the Washington authorities. 

If intellectual freedom means anything, it means 
the right and duty as well as the power to think and 
to contribute. And each one of us must decide in 
which particular direction he or she can help. 

We can enlist the cooperation of our scientific and 
technical colleagues and associates and our foremen 
and men in improving the results in our own mills. 
Australia, in its extremity, has constituted a commit- 
tee of staff and men in each factory to try to improve 
results by simplification and generally by increased 
efficiency. 

Eighteen months ago, a number of my technical 
assistants and I started to train a large number of 
volunteer women in the elementary principles of 
mechanics and shop practice. We had different classes 
of fifty women, five nights weekly, for a ten weeks 
course, supplemented by inspections of mechanical 
shops, all of which were working three shifts daily. 
My company paid all costs, including transporta- 
tion on the inspection nights. At the end of the 
course examinations were held. When the first batch 
of 250 was passed, another batch was taken on; and 
so forth. The staff worked rosters on instruction. 

We had over 90% attendance throughout the course 
and over 90% passed the examinations. The women 
were so keen that they formed an association for 
extra study. Most of them are now working in mu- 
nition plants and are welcomed on account of their 
previous training and their intelligence. 

An inspiring example of what can be done is the 
operation of the War Time Machine Shop Board of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, assisted by 
a portion of the mining industry. 
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By a brilliant piece of organization and with the 
cooperation of the prime contractors building ships 
and making guns and other war requirements, the 
machine shops of these industries are using an aver- 
age of sixteen hours per day for subcontracting on 
war work. Simultaneously, they are thinning out 
their own skilled labor to help others, and training 
more mechanics to help themselves, other industries 
and the fighting services—all of which are hungry for 
more skilled mechanics. In 1942, this effort will do 
work to the value of $5,000,000. 


Economy of Man 


Today, with the home country in imminent danger, 
the Australian nation is on a full war-time basis. Non- 
essential industries are closed or are being closed and 
the personnel, plants and equipment are being con- 
verted to war purposes—every adult person is doing 
war work under government direction. Women have 
taken the place of men wherever possible. Every 
available man is either in the fighting services or pro- 
ducing food, clothing or munitions for war needs. 
Profits are restricted to 4% on invested capital. 
Drastic regulations apply—for instance paper is so 
short that housewives must carry purchases in bas- 
kets and string-bags. 

Australia is a democracy on the pattern of your 
own country and I am sure I am speaking for all 
Australians when I say that in the light of the Aus- 
tralian record since 1914, any inference that Australia 
is “squealing” has no foundation in fact. We come 
of British stock—of the same stock as those who made 
possible the miracle of Dunkirk and with your help 
fought the battle of Britain in the air and in the At- 
lantic, and who came undismayed through the ter- 
rific bombings of their cities and their homes. We 
stand beside our mother country, our sister dominions, 
your own great country, Russia, China, and other 
Allies—and we shall prove that we can take what- 
ever is coming to us; and that we can, and shall, 
fight back—now and in the future until the United 
Nations win. 

The lesson to other nations, (so far less threatened 
immediately) that I see from our recent Australian 
history is that we must all remember that the price 
of safety is not only the maintenance of courage and 
determination but also the exercise of eternal vigil- 
ance and the urgent development of infinite prepared- 
ness against the worst conceivable eventuality. 

The appropriation of billions in money does not 
represent the real effort unless backed by the nation’s 
realization of the job to be done. 

In Australia in 1940 and 1941, part of the money 
appropriated remained unspent because in spite of a 
great effort more effort still was necessary. The or- 
ganization of labor, plants and materials required 
more time than was anticipated. 

Another lesson is that an emergency dictatorship in 
any democratic country is unavoidable when danger 
becomes imminent unless preparations to the ultimate 
are completed in anticipation. 

A government can rule only by the educated sup- 


4 port of the people or through the power of an armed 


force. In a democracy we should take all possible 
precautions to help to educate our fellow citizens for 


_ emergencies. 


In June, 1941, I said over the Australian National 
Network: “Let us visualize the enemy at our front 
and back doors and then think out what we should do 
in anticipation—and do it now.” 
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I commend this thought to us all. And let us re- 
member Shakespeare’s thought—“Our doubts are 
traitors and make us lose the good we oft might 
win—by fearing to attempt.” 

When we have won this war in two, three or four 
years’ time—or in whatever time is necessary, what 
of the future? Is there to be a future for economic 
man as we in our lifetime have known him? Is he 
to have some independence of action? Is he to have 
even any independence of thought? 

Everything depends upon balanced study by peo- 
ple like ourselves. Should we not in faith and in 
works show our determination to win this war by 
preparing also for the peace? 

We certainly owe it to those who are to follow us 
to build up plans for the future reconstruction of the 
world. This is not dissipation of effort. It is part 
and parcel of one job of work. 

I suggest to you that individualism, as we have 
known it, will not be allowed to continue if post-war 
we cannot overcome the endemic. disease of unem- 
ployment which has been the curse of our economic 
system. The problem is to guarantee reasonable em- 
ployment and proper rewards without making a farce 
of discipline and efficiency. 

I have said before that we must find the right com- 
promise between freedom and equality—which are 
primarily incompatibles. 

No human grouping ever existed without leaders 
and leadership predicates an aristocracy—of birth, or 
brains, or of something else. 

The forces of nationalization are gathering thick 
and fast. Are we going to oppose, support, or ignore 
them? I suggest we must decide and get busy. We 
must decide what is the meaning of the word and keep 
our minds clear in the light of events. 

How far should government control extend in the 
interests of the nation? 

We shall, in the end, have to fight out this problem 


on principles rather than on facts existing at any 
particular moment. 

There is a crying need for a new group in our 
midst—a group of industrial “statesmen” because in 
the past industrial leaders as a group have not studied 
actively the important social sciences—the science of 
the way in which men and women think and live, and 
the way they want to think and live. 

The more that industry and commerce think, work 
and apply their thoughts, the more the nation will 
support their freedom from bureaucratic interference. 

In the future world, the main national objective 
will be the physical, mental and spiritual health of the 
individual and all must conform in support. 

Let us realize in the active and not in the passive 
sense that economic man won his place by attacking 
problems and creating his own environment. 

We of the democracies, the heirs of economic man 
at his prime must realize that our present trials and 
tribulations did not just happen. They are the in- 
evitable ruthless results of our own acts of omission, 
and commission. They are sent to try us, to test 
whether we are worth while. 

Can we again by united thought work and sacrifice 
develop the spirit of attack and thereby destroy this 
revolutionary process of war which threatens to de- 
stroy us? 

And so, we have two main corelated jobs—to win 
the war and prepare for the peace. 

I love the following words of Browning: 

“One who never turned his back, 
But marched breast forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamt, though right was worsted 
Wrong would triumph; 
Held, we fall to rise, are 
baffled to fight better— 
Sleep to wake.” 

And, so let us remember Henry V at Agincourt and 
“Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood.” 

And on to VICTORY: V...— 


Report of TAPPI Delegates to the Inter- 


Society Color Council" 


By J. L. Parsons’ 


During 1941 the Inter-Society Color Council, of 
which the TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP 
AND Paper INDusTRY is a member body, has partici- 
pated in two symposia with other member bodies. 
The first was held with the American Society for 
Testing Materials during the week of March 3 in 
Washington. This “Symposium on Color” was con- 
cerned with the specification and use of color in 
evaluating the appearance of materials. The sym- 
posium has been published in booklet form? by ‘the 
A.S.T.M. and comprises the following papers: (1) 
Introduction to Color, by Deane B. Judd; (2) Color’ 
Specifications of Transparent Materials, by Francis 

* Presented et the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 


the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 16-19, 1942. 
. * Member TAPPI; Chief, Research Dept., Hammermill Paper Co., 
ie ‘a. 
copies of the symposium are available to ISCC members at the 
AST member price of $1.00 each, bound in cloth, and 75 cents 
bound in paper at the American Society for Testing Materials, 260 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Schofield; (3) Hiding Power and Opacity, by R. H. 
Sawyer; (4) Color Standards for Opaque Materials, 
by I. H. Godlove; (5) Spectrophotometry and Color 
Evaluation, by A. E. Parker; and (6) Photoelectric 
Tristimulus Colorimetry, by R. S. Hunter. 

On March 31, 1941, the Council jointly sponsored 
a symposium on color with the American Ceramic 
Society at Baltimore, Maryland. The papers pre- 
sented at this meeting, with their authors, are: (1) 
Methods of Designating Color, by Deane B. Judd; 
(2) Spectrophotometry of Ceramic Materials, by 
F. H. Emery; (3) Reflectometry and Filter Pho- 
tometry of Ceramic Materials, by Ben Sweo; (4) 
Color Standards for Opaque Ceramic Materials, by 
C. Robertson; (5) A System for Color Measure- 
ment in Readily Visualized Form, by R. M. Robert- 
son; and (6) The Measurement and Designation of 
Small Color Differences, by I. A. Balinkin. These 
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papers are being published in the Journal of the 
American Ceramic Society. 

An important objective of the Council is to coor- 
dinate the color work of its various members. A new 
committee on public relations, headed by M. Rea 
Paul, has been formed to aid in carrying out the 
various aims of the Council. The News Letter, 
issued bimonthly in mimeographed form to members 
and delegates of the Council, serves as a medium for 
the dissemination of color information. From March 
1941 to and including January 1942, the News Letter 
comprised six issues (no. 34-no. 39), totalling 104 
pages. In the March 1941 copy there was printed 
an index of all special articles published in the News 
Letter since the first issue (October 1933). A biblio- 
graphy and list of patents on color appeared in the 
July, September, November 1941, and January 1942 
issues. 

The highlight of committee work in the Council 
during the past year has been the rapid development 
of a test for color aptitude. The importance of this 
test for national defense has been recognized by the 
Navy and War Departments who have appointed 
representatives on this committee to aid in the devel- 
opment work. In this connection the TECHNICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY 
published Special Report 315 on color matching 
aptitude. This report was based on the returns of 
an inquiry sent to members of the Association. Also 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, through 
its instrumentation program at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, issued a report about a year ago on color 
blindness. A book entitled “Pseudo Isochromatic 
Plates for Testing Color Perception” was also pub- 
lished by the American Optical Company. 

The ISCC-NBS method of designating colors has 
been extended and is being rapidly introduced into 
the National Formulary and the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia. The Council has also endorsed in principle 
the Commercial Standard for Artists’ Oil paints as 
issued by the Division of Trade Standards of the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

The Inter-Society Color Council acts as a clearing 
house for information on color, and any member of 
TAPPI desiring such information, particularly if it 
relates to national defense, should send his request 
through TAPPI Headquarters. The Council invites 
constructive suggestions from its membership as to 
ways in which it can most beneficially fulfill its func- 
tion of stimulating and coordinating activities that 
will lead to the further standardization, description, 
and specification of color, and to promote the prac- 
tical application of these results to the color prob- 
lems in industry. 

Results of the biennial election of officers and 
counsellors for 1942-43 are: 
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Deane B. Judd 
Walter M. Scott 
Dorothy Nickerson 
Norman Macbeth 


TAPPI delegates to the Council are J. d’A. Clark, 
M. N. Davis, Helen U. Kiely, H. W. Morgan, B. W. 
Scribner, E. Sutermeister, J. L. Parsons, and R. G. 
Macdonald. 

It may be of interest to know that the Library of 
Congress Division of Bibliography has published 
a bibliography on camouflage. It was compiled by 
Grace H. Fuller, is dated November 13, 1940, and 
contains 158 references, according to 1S.C.C. News 
Letter no. 37. 


In December, 1941 the General Electric Company 
and the Interchemical Corporation submitted jointly 
to the American Standards Association a proposed 
American Defense Emergency Standard for the 
specification and description of color. This was done 
after consulting with many delegates and members 
of the Inter-Society Color Council in order to elimin- 
ate confusion in the use of different and uncorrelated 
methods of color specification by various parts of 
industry. Because of the interest of the pulp and 
paper industry in color specification and because of 
its importance to the war effort of the nation, the 
complete proposed method has been included as an 
appendix to this report. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Council was 
held on February 26 and 27, 1942 at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York city. The busi- 
ness meeting was scheduled for 10 A.M., February 
26. In the afternoon of the same day, color in art 
education was discussed under the following head- 
ings: (1) Introduction. Emotion vs. Measurement 
in Teaching Color; (2) Color Mixture Systems; (3) 
Color Order Systems; (4) What Color Facts Shall 
Be Taught Art Students? and (5) What Technical 
Information and Materials are Desirable for Color 
Study? A popular session will be held in the evening, 
and the following papers will be presented: (1) 
Lighting at the National Gallery, or Restoration of 
Old Masters, by Stephen Pichetto; (2) Color and 
People, by Faber Birren; and (3) Abstract Design, 
Color and Music, by Mary Ellen Bute. On the morn- 
ing of February 27, a school exhibits session is 
scheduled. In the afternoon there will be discussion 
sessions on (1) color in art education, and (2) Inter- 
Society Color Council problems. Any TAPPI mem- 
ber was cordially invited to attend the Council’s an- 
nual meeting. 


The recommendation is made that TAPPI should 
continue its membership in the Inter-Society Color 
Council for another year. . 


APPENDIX 


Proposed American Defense Emergency Standard for the 
Specification and Description of Color 


For almost half«a century, spectrophotometry has — 


been the accepted method for the determination of 
those characteristics of an object which relate to its 
color. The National Bureau of Standards pioneered 
in this type of measurement and has continued its 
use as a primary method. 
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Color standardization and specification for tech- 
nical purposes has been an accomplished fact for at 
least twenty years. The 1922 Report of the Color- 
imetry Committee of the Optical Society of America 
codified and published a standard procedure based on 
scientific investigations carried out by leading in- 
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vestigators in this and other countries since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. In 1931 the Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination adopted essen- 
tially the same procedure, with details modified on 
the basis of the most recent and reliable investiga- 
tions, incorporating almost completely the recommen- 
dations of the National Bureau of Standards and the 
British National Physical Laboratory. This system 
has been widely published, elaborated for conven- 
ience in practical applications, and extensively used 
during the past decade in academic and industrial 
laboratories both here and abroad. 

The chief criticism of this basic system of color 
specification has been due to its technical character, 
very little provision having been made for its inter- 
pretation in familiar terms. This limitation has been 
overcome in the present standardization by recogni- 
tion of the correlation between the basic system and 
the useful and readily comprehensible system of 
colored samples embodied in the 1929 Munsell Book 
of Color. Reference to the Munsell Book of Color, 
supplemented by the basic specifications of the color 
exhibited therein, provides a convenient, readily com- 
prehended interpretation of the basic specifications 
and facilitates their visualization. This is especially 
important for those who are not familiar with the 
basic specifications of color. Used in this manner, 
the 1929 Munsell Book of Color bridges the gap 
between the aesthetic and qualitative comprehension 
of color employed by artists, designers, and the gen- 
eral public, and the basic specifications employed by 
and necessary for the purposes of science and 
industry. 

When a numericai specification of color is unde- 
sirable, the use of a correlated system of color names 
adapted from common language and proposed by the 
Inter-Society Color Council is recommended. This 
system of color names has been defined in terms of 
the Munsell system, and provides a literary method 
for the description of color where general compre- 
hensibility is desired and precision is not important. 


Purpose 


To recognize and recommend a basic method for 
the specification of color, and to facilitate its popular 
interpretation. 

Provisions 


1. The spectrophotometer shall be recognized as 
the basic instrument in the fundamental standardiza- 
tion of color (1). 

Note; Specifications of the spatial distribution of 
the incident and collected light are essential to the 
standardization of spectrophotometry. Until stand- 
ard conditions are established by agreement, the par- 
ticular conditions employed in each instance should be 
stated clearly. 

2. Color specifications computed from spectro- 
photometric data shall be found by means of the 
standard observer and coordinate system adopted in 
1931 by the International Commission on Illumin- 
ation (2, 3, 4). 

In the absence of a special reason for adopting 
some other illuminant ir reducing spectrophotometric 


data, standard ICI illuminant C, Rarer of 
). 


average daylight shall be used (2, 3, 
The basic specifications of color shall consist of the 
tristimulus value, Y, and the trichromatic coefficients, 
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x and y, of the ICI coordinate system, or they shall 
consist of the tristimulus value, Y, and the dominant 
wavelength and purity (3, 4). 

Note: Dominant wavelength and purity are ob- 
tainable by computation (3, 4) from the trichromatic 
coefficients, x and y. Several methods of expressing 
purity have been proposed and used to some extent. 
In this standardization, purity refers to the quantity 
which is called excitation purity in discussions 
(4, 5, 6) of the several possible purity scales. For 
the sake of uniformity, the symbol, p, and expression 
in terms of per cent is recommended for purity. 
Likewise, when Y is specified in terms of reflectance 
it should be expressed in per cent, symbol, R. It is 
customary to express dominant wavelength in milli- 
microns, mp, and this practice is recommended, to- 
gether with the symbol, A. 

3. For the popular identification of color, material 
standards may be used. The only system of material 
standards that has been calibrated in terms of the 
basic specification is represented by the 1929 edition 
of the Munsell Book of Color (7, 8). The use of 
this book is recommended wherever applicable to the 
specification of the color of surfaces. Approximate 
identifications of Munsell hue, value, and chroma 
may be secured by direct visual comparison with the 
samples in the 1929 Munsell Book of Color. When 
the most accurate visual comparisons are needed, the 
mask method (9) is recommended. Wherever more 
exact Munsell notations are desired, they shall be 
found from the basic specifications, Y, x, and y by 
interpolation among the smoothed curves (10, 11) 
for Munsell hue, value, and chroma. 

Note: Most surfaces whose colors fall outside the 
range covered by the samples of the 1929 Munsell 
Book of Color cannot be assigned Munsell notations 
by reference to the smoothed curves. For such sur- 
faces, for transparent media, and for illuminants, 
only the basic specification Y, x and y, or Y, domi- 
nant wavelength and purity are recommended. 

4. A descriptive name according to the ISCC-NBS 
system of color designation (9, 12) may be derived 
from the Munsell notation. This name is recom- 
mended wherever general comprehensibility is de- 
sired and precision is not important. The use of color 
names for color specification is not recommended. 


Note: It should be emphasized that the ISCC- 
NBS names are descriptive only and are not adapted 
to sales promotion nor intended to replace names 
that are developed for that purpose. 
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. D. B. Judd and K. L. Kelly, “Method of Prekeeeten md, 
Research Natl. Bur. Standards 23, 355-385 (1939); R.P. 1239. 

D. Nickerson, “Use of the I.C.I. Tristimulus Values in Disk 
Colorimetry,” U. S. Dept. Agriculture (May, 1938); mimeograph 
copies obtainable on request. : 

S. M. Newhall, “Preliminary Report of the O.S.A. Sub-committee 
ans of the Munsell Colors,” J. Opt. Soc. Am. 30, 617- 

. D. Nickerson, “Central Notations for ISCC-NBS Color Names,” 
J. Opt. Soc. Am. 31, $87-591 (1941). 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 


Importers may have their shipments listed in these 
columns by submitting records of imports to this pub- 
lication. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1942 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Tradesmans National Bank, ———, , 100 bls. cotton 
linters, 503 bls. cotton waste. 
—, 561 bls. cotton linters, 83 bls. cotton 
































waste. 
CASEIN 

National City Bank, , —, 100 bags. 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., ———, , 1,417 bags. 
National City Bank, : * bags. 
Siber Hegner, , ——, # bags. 
E. J. Lang, 334 bags. 
H. S. Cramer & Co. ———, ———, 88 bags (ground 


lactic), 417 bags. 
A. W. Fenton Co., 
Guaranty Trust Co., ——— , 84 bags (lactic). 
E. Lang, , 834 bags. 
Cc. W. Burckhalter, — —, 417 bags. 
, 834 bags (ground), 200 bags. 
Chase National Bank, ~-—, : bags (unground). 


, ——, 250 bags (rennet). 





























BONE GLUE 
W. Dunn, — , 160 bags. 
Biological Raw Products, "Inc., ——, ——, 300 bags 


(sheets). 


Farrel-Birmingham Wartime Effort 


Graphically picturing to employees, stockholders 
and customers the extent of its wartime production 
effort, the 1941 annual report of Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y.., 
just released, combines data showing the trend of 
sales, wage payments, earnings and taxes in a unique 
treatment of diagrams and text. 

Pictographs point out that 98% of Farrel-Birming- 
ham plant facilities is engaged in war production and 
show the three-year.expansion of the company’s out- 
put of four lines of equipment important to the na- 
tional war effort. 

The report also contains coin diagrams showing 
the percentage of the sales dollar absorbed by taxes, 
replacement, purchases from others, as well as wages, 
salaries, executive compensation and the residual 
available for reserve and dividends. One diagram 
shows the tripling of the tax burden in the last two 
years and another that the amount paid in taxes for 
1941 was equivalent to the earnings from eight 
months’ use of the company’s plant facilities. 

The company management took the unusual step 
of mailing its annual report to its customers as well 
as to its 2700 employees and stockholders in order 
that customers may also be informed of the demands 
that the war is making on its productive facilities. 


The factual presentation is exceptional in its sim- ' 


plicity and graphicness, while the red, white and blue 
color scheme makes the report one of unusual attrac- 
tiveness. 


March 5, 1942 


Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 








P. & H. Crawler Crane Save 40 Per Cent 


By the use of recently installed P & H Crawler 
Crane the Hummel & Downing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., manufacturer of paper and paper 
products, now being used in important war shipments 
to England, was able to cut handling and storage 
costs 40%. 
























P, & H. CrRAwLer CRANE 


When baled paper comes in by truck it can be 
moved directly to storage position by the crawler 
crane. The special bale grab which is used is easily 
detached, leaving the crane available for other yard 
service. 





Westvaco Printing Papers 


The 1940-1941 edition of ‘“Westvaco Inspirations 
tor Printers,” has just been issued by the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park avenue, 
New York. Distinctive examples of lithography, en- 
graving and printing on the well-known, fine quality 
mill brands of papers manufactured by West Virginia 
are shown. The papers included are Blendfold 
Enamel; Clear Spring Super Plate, Text Laid and 
Text Wove; Inspiration Eggshell, English Finish, 
Offset Enamel and Super; Morva Satin Finish, and 
Satin Finish Super; Piedmont Enamel, Pinnacle 
Enamel, Sterling Enamel and West Virginia Machine 
Coated Paper. 





Index Inventory Rises 


Wasuinecton, D. C., March 4, 1942—Index of the 
value of paper mill inventories in December 1941 was 
135.8 compared with 132.0 in November and 120.3 in 
December 1940 taking 1939 at 100 according to the 
monthly industry survey of the Department of Com- 
merce, 

December index of the value of paper mill ship- 
ments was 191 compared with 202 in November and 
146 in December 1940 the same survey shows. 
































































































































































































































































































New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Pulp Prices For Second Quarter To Continue Unchanged — Res- 





toration of $1 Per Ton Trucking Differential On Waste Paper By 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNAL 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942. 


A steadier tone reflecting less confusion of opinion, 
is apparent in market and trade reports received dur- 
ing the current week. The paper market is active but 
the expected decline in strictly trade volume, as pri- 
orities and government restrictions are set up to 
,urther the war effort, is being more widely ex- 
perienced. 

Some check to the general business activity has 
been expected. This decline, while the nation is 
changing to an all-out war economy, is dependent 
upon the rate of actual government expenditures for 
all its varied needs. Expenditures are substantially 
below the level which the Administration had hoped 
would be attained at this date. Progress is, however, 
being made. 

The index of general business activity for the 
week ended February 21 declined to 133.7%, from 
134.9% for the preceding week, compared with 
122.0% for the corresponding week last year. Paper 
board production was unchanged. 

Paper production for the week ended February 21 
was estimated at 103.1%, compared with 90.4% for 
1941, with 86.8% for 1940, with 80.6% for 1939, 
and with 71.3% for the corresponding week for 
1938. 

Paper board production for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 21 was 102.0%, compared with 80.0% for 
1941, with 69.0% for 1940, with 68.0% for 1939, 
and with 59.0% for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Some marked changes in the paper industry as the 
war effort progresses on an increasing scale, are in- 
dicated in the report that some machines formerly 
used in producing book paper will be used for in- 
creasing the output of writing grades. Another an- 
nouncement, indicating the general cooperative at- 
titude of the paper industry, comes from Wisconsin. 
A well known mill there indicates its desire to co- 
operate with the government by conserying the supply 
of chlorine, by introducing a new grade of bond 
paper, known as “industrial ivory.” 

This trend is expected to develop into the general 
adoption of the lower brightness standard as directed 
by the OPM, and in lighter weights and fewer sizes, 
when the standard and simplification plan of the 
OPM is put into effect. 

Paper prices are now well stabilized and fewer 
instances of price irregularities have been reported 
this week. 

Chemical Pulp 


No change in chemical pulp prices are expected in 
the trade. Rayonier and some other producers have 
announced there will be no change from current 
prices during the second quarter of this year. The 
pulp allocation play of the OPM, vigorously ob- 
jected to in some quarter§, is expected by government 
officials to provide a mode widespread distribution to 
keep all paper mills in operation so far as found 
practicable. 


OPA Has Improved Delivery To Mills—Other Markets Are Firm. 









Rags 
Mill buying of new cotton cuttings is reported 


quite active this week. Prices are firm and no im- 
portant changes have been reported. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Mill buying of old Manila rope at OPA ceiling 
prices is reported steady. 

Trading in scrap bagging is reported less active 
this week. Prices are well maintained, with no im- 
portant change reported at this date. 


Old Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is more orderly this week, 
as the result of the restoration of the $1 per ton 
differential on truck rates to a public siding, as pro- 
vided in Amendment No. 6, to Price Schedule No. 
30, for waste paper. The amendment affects Section 
1347.10, Appendix A of Price Schedule No. 30, as 
amended. 

Twine 


Demand for many grades of twine continues active 
under the influence of heavy government require- 
ments. Prices are well maintained on all standard 
grades of hard and soft fiber twines. 





Union Paper Mill May Expand 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 2, 1942—At a meet- 
ing on Thursday night of last week held in the Art 
Associates Building, officers and directors of the 
Delaware Valley Protective Association, with a mem- 
bership of some 2,000, were consulted by officials of 
the Union Paper Mill of New Hope, and the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, concerning the 
contemplated erection of a new addition to the paper 
mill on property now owned by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania along the towpath of the Delaware Canal. 

Secretary of Forests and Waters G. Albert Stew- 
art, referred the Union Paper Mills to the protective 
association for its approval of the plans for the new 
addition. 

Meeting with the directors was Ralph Simonton, 
general manager of the Union Paper Mills, who 
presented plans for the new structure, which will be 
an addition to the present plant to be built about 80 
feet by 80 feet in size on the New Hope end of the 
present plant. 

After careful consideration, the association assured 
the paper mill management that it would cooperate 
in every way and would not object to any addition 
to the plant at this time, especially because of the 
fact that the new addition will be used to manu- 
facture war orders. 





Rayonier Pulp Prices Unchanged 


Rayonier Inc. announced on March 2, that there 
will be no change in its dissolving or paper pulp 
prices for the second quarter of this year. 
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The operating speeds of CAMACHINES 
ate greater than those of any other 
slitter and roll-winder because of: 


RUGGEDNESS. The well-known ruggedness of CAMACHINE 

Winders is achieved by putting the weight into the bast frames 

and side frames where it is needed and not by furnishing a heavy 

base plate, which does not compensate for structural weakness. 

BALL AND ROLLER BEARING EQUIPPED. Drums, idlers, and 

other moving parts on CAMACHINES including slitter wheels 

are mounted on roller or ball bearings which help CAMACHINES 

to attain top speeds without undue wear and tear from friction 

DYNAMIC BALANCE. Lack of vibration at highest speeds is 

assured by dynamic balance of platen rolls, riding rolls, rewind 
drums, and idlers. 

QUICK THREADING. Anything that contributes to decreasing 

the idle time of the winder, thus making it needless to oper- 

ate at top speed, has a definite effect on winder output. 

Easy threading of the web is a characteristic of CAM- 

ERON Winders that tends to reduce idle time. 

QUICK RESETTING OF CUTTERS. In changing the 

widths of the webs to be rewound, there is no 

method even approaching the speed with which 

CAMERON score-cutters can be reset. Here, 

too, CAMACHINE time-saving features help 

keep the winder in steady operation. 

Write for literature, gratis. 


MID-WEST OFFICE 
Harris Trust Buildin 
«111 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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FOR OVER HALF 
A CENTURY ..... 


KALAMAZOO HAS SPECIALIZED 
IN PAPER MILL TANKS 


As a pioneer in paper mill tanks, we devel- 
oped the Glazed Tile Tank which has received 
almost universal acceptance. More than 1,000 
successful installations stand as proof of their 
cleanliness, long life and economy. 


Here are shown three of approximately thirty tile tanks 
at the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 


WOOD TANKS, ACID TANKS, BLOW PITS 


f 


> 
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ff you have a tank problem, why not let the long ex- 


perience of our engineering staff quide you to the right 
answer. 


c lamazoo 


TANK AND SILO COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Established 1867 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and un- 
changed and conform to prevailing market levels. The 
pulp is currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at 
works; the powder is currently quoted at $60 per ton, 
f.o.b. works. Demand reported good for the week. 


BLEACHING POWDER—Quotations on bleaching 


powder are firm. Demand reported heavy for the week. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Prices on casein are unchanged for the cur- 
rent week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is cur- 
rently quoted at 27 cents per pound ; 80-100 mesh, at 27%4 
cents per pound. All prices in bags, car lots. Argentina 
casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently offered at 24 cents per 
pound, c.i.f. No quotations in French casein. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda are firm 
and continue unchanged at prevailing market prices. De- 
mand reported heavy. Solid caustic soda is currently 


quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds ; flake and ground at $2.70 
per 100 pounds, in drums, car lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market levels. Demand reported mod- 
erate at this date. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted 
at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from $12 to 
$22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is currently offered 
at from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and un- 
changed. Demand very heavy. Full allocation went into 
effect February 1. Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 
per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin. market is reported firm for the 
week with prices unchanged on some grades. “G” gum 
rosin is currently quoted at $3.18 per 100 pounds, in bar- 
rels, Savannah. “FF” wood rosin is currently quoted at 
$3.18 per 100 pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy per 
cent gum rosin size is quoted at $3.47 per 100 pounds, 
f.o.b., works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
active for the current week. Domestic salt cake is currently 
quoted at $15 per ton, in bulk; chrome cake at $16 per 
ton, All prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. The 
quotation of $16 per ton imported salt cake is nominal. 

SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and 
continue to conform to prevailing market levels. Demand 
reported active for the week. Prices on soda ash in car 
lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in 
paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch are firm and are re- 
ported unchanged for the current week. Pearl is currently 
quoted at $3. 10 per 100 pounds ; powdered starch at $3.20 
per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.0.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Ouotations on sulphate 


of alumina are firm. Demand reported active for the cur- 
rent week. The commercial grades are currently quoted 
at from $1.15 to $1.25; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 
per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 


SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and conform 
to prevailing market levels. Annual contracts are currently 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and nearby 
car lots are quoted at $18.per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on tale are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mines. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News. 


Boa, contract. $0.00 —_ 
Eos. ae Tac 88 a oo 


“ 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 
Northern, Extra 
Quality 
enerereedard Sek 
Northern seneern 
Wrap; 
Standar, 


"issues— Per 


. Toilet. 
Bleached ‘Toilet. 


.. 5.70 


Paper Towels. Per Case 
Unbleached, Jr.... 
Bleached, 


Manila—per cwt.—C, |. {. a. 
No. 1 8.75 
No. 1 


ping, 35 


Boards, per ton— 

News a @ 

Chip “ 

Sel. Mla. LI. Chip*60. 00 « 

White Pat. Coated*75.00 «« - 

Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*60.00 « _ 
Boards...85.00 ‘ -— 

“OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 90-100, add 
5.; basis 101-120, add $5. 


Binders 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 

100% 

Rag 


Ext. 
No. 1 $40.25 @$47.25 $41.40@$48.50 


190% 
32.20 ** 37.75 


33.35 ¢ 39.25 
wooo cece 33.90% 37.75 
24.75 ** 29.00 25.90 ** 30.50 

oo! 450. 32.80% 37.75 
18.70“ 22.75 19.90 * 24.25 


16.40 “* 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 


65% 

some 

25% 
Rag 

Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
«-$10.55 @$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 
9.65 11.75 10.80 * 13.25 
9.20 ** 11.25 10.35 12.50 
+. 890° 10.75 10.05 * 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 

No. 1 Glossy Coated. . 78. 65 @$15.50 

No. 2 Glossy Coated. . 40 © 14,00 

No, 3 Glossy Coated... it 60 ** 13.25 

No. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15 “ 12.75 
No. 1 eee (water- 

‘ked 10.25 «« 

9.60 * 


= 
a 
“ 
wn 


— ee 
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$ cos 
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Mechanica! Pulp 
(On Dock, Atilentic Ports 


No. | Domestic and 
Canadian ........40.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf 
Coast Ports) sot 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 
Prime 3 Bleached Sul- 


@45.0 


3.62% @ 4.13 


Prime | ualities— 


Sulphite 
News Grade, delivered 
Unbleache 
hi 63.75 * 67.75 
.On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Kraft Bleached .... 4.12%" 
Kraft Right & Strong No price 
Kraft No. © prices 
( Delivered) 


Kraft Domestic and 
Canadian 


Soda Bleached ...... 3.30 


Add 60 cents per short 
charges a3 ope $2.50 . a 
Ports East and $3. se or Lae Lake Pert 
West of Mackinac ©'raits. 


Domestic ae 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y¥.) 


Shirt Cotter 


New Whi No. 1. 
Silesias No. rhe 


New Unbleached. . 


oO. Db Thali Cuttings . 00 


Old Rags 
White, Ne. 1— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White, No. 2— 
Repacked . 
Miscellaneous 


Third and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Roofing Rags— 
No. 


Old Manila Rope.. 
*OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
All prices nominal 
New Rags 


Now Minna Cottons. 

e rx a ° 

New Light Silesias.. 
nelettes.. 


Nee White. ‘Suits 


New Lit On 
New Light Prints.. 


Old Rags 
5 ite Li 
Ne. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. * . 


eaeepp 
RssSsa tee 


No. 4 White Linens. 
No. 1 White Cotton. 
Yo. 2 White Cotton. 
= 3 White Cotton. 
Yo. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints.. 


presses =e 
SBSuak i ss 
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3000 NOW IN USE 


Schopper-Riegler Freeness 


Original Standard for 30 Years 
Now MADE and CALIBRATED in U.S.A. 


FREENESS reading in a. few 

seconds. Makes sample sheets. 

; Calibrated wire screens clamped 

Ho. 50-B : 4 with even tension, Changed in 
TOILET WINDER aT less than one minute. 


Three point suspension, leveled 


e e : by adjusting screws to plumb 
U new betghe se..TO\LET ‘i bob 
TISSUE PRODUCTION id “1000 cr water a 90°F. 960 a 


through upper orifice. 
Our new 50-B winder operating at a sheet speed 
of from 1200 to 1400 feet per minute. Hard or 
soft rolls, perfect perforation, sheer cut slitters 
and perfect roll formation. Equipped with core 
cutter built in machine, new collapsible core 
shafts and new counter with automatic stop. 
Users are making new records in production. 


Finest workmanship. Made of 
brass and bronze, heavy 
chrome plated. 


New removable lower orifice and 
calibrated screens in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


TESTING MACHINES, INC. 
HUDSON-SHARP cement ay 


ink Penetr m — Crushing and other Testers 


MACHINE CO *GREEN BAY: WIS 462 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


BEATER CAPACITY 
INCREASED 133% 


@ Same number of beaters 


@ No loss of freeness 


© Actual increase in tear strength and Aya 
Mullen ‘Ott 


THE BAUER DOUBLE-DISC 7 a NTs Gs 
PULPER MAKES IT POSSIBLE , 


If you operate beaters, you will be interested in what 
recently happened in an Ohio mill. Without using extra 
beaters this mill had to double their use of a particular 
grade of pulp. Increased jordaning was out be- 

cause they had to preserve freeness and tearing 

strength. 


They installed a 24” Bauer double-disc pulper 
powered with but two 50 H.P. motors. The 
result . . . increase in beater capacity from 6 
tons per day to 14 and at the same time, an 
actual increase in tear strength. 

These results are typical Bauer pulper resulfs. 
For full operating details and performance char- 
acteristics of Bauer pulpers, write THE BAUER 
BROS. CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Two Sizes . . . 24” and 36” Diameter Discs 


Sap 
RsSsss tee 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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BAGGING 

(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic ........ 
Wool Tares, light.... 
Wool Tares ‘ers ; 
Bright Bagging. . 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings........ 3.25 

Mixed Strings... 1.10 


*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
3.37% @ 


ow Cuts.... 3.12%" 
No. 1 Hard White 
“re unruled. 2.87%4‘« 
se ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 ‘¢ 
Soft White Shavings, 
2.87% ** 


one cut 
No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings 2:50 


Soft White Shavings, 
Misc. 2.15 « 

No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav 
1.67% “« 


g' ; 1.12% °° 


No. 

Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 ‘ 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 

wood Fly Leaf 

Shavings -90 a 
Mixed Colored Shav- 


Mixed Groundwood 
Colored Shavings... .90 
Overissue 
1.67%" 


. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines : ‘se 
Mixed Books 1.07%" 
No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%‘ 

No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
1.874%* 


colored 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut.. 2.87% 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 2.65 * 
Extra 1.85 ‘§ 
Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 2.75 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 
tings 3.25 
Triple Sorted, No. 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings.. 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 
New Jute Corrugated 
Cuttings 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers 
Box Board Cuttings. 
White Blank News. 
Overissue News 
No. 1 News.......:; 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 


(Hard 
Medium Java.. 
Mex. Sisal.... 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. 4e 
New White No. 2. .04%* 
Light Silesi 04%“ 
Silesias, No. 1.... .04 “ 
Black Silesias, soft .0334« 
New Unbleached... .07%« 
Washable Prints... .03%** 
Washable No. 1.. .02 “ 
Blue Overall 04% °° 
Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable shredding — “ . 
Fancy Percales.... .03%4** 
New Black Soft... .02%4** 
New Dark Seconds 1.75 
Khaki Cuttin 
No. 1 O. 


Corduroy 
New Canvas. 
New Black Mixed. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 
packed 

White No. 
packed 


Miscellaneous No. 1. 


Miscellaneous No. 2. 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 

Black Stockings— 
(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 
Domestic No. 1... 
Domestic No. 2... 
Roofing Bagging... 1. 

Old Manila Rope... 5.75 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny, No. 1— 
Foreign 


Old Papers 
CF. o. b. Phila.) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 


Envelope Cuts, one 
3.37%" 


Shavings, unruled.. 2.50 < 
Soft White Shavings, 
one cut 2.87% ** 
White Blank News.. 1.65 “ 
Soft White Shavings, 
Misc. 2.15 «§ 
. 1 White Ledger. 2.17% «« 
No. 2 Ledger, colored 1.87%‘ 
No. 1. Heavy Books 
& Magazines 1.57 «« 
Overissue Magazines 1.67%4‘« 
New Manila Envelope <n 
.6 “ 


— 
No. 1 ssorted Old 
Kraft 1.75 «s 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .70 &€ 
Box Board Cuttings. .72%*« 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 
tin: 90 rt 


85 « 
1,00 « 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87%“ 


No. 1 Hard White 
a unruled. 2.8714‘ 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 « 
Soft White Shavings, 


No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 
1.67% * 


1.12% ** 


Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 « 
No. 2 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 ‘ 
Mixed Colored Shav- - 
“ 


2.87%" 
Cuts, one cut 3.37%" 
Triple Sorted No. 
Brown Soft Kraft. 2.50 ‘ 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 2.75 6 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 
tings 3.25 « 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 1.57 
New Manila Envelope 
2.87%" 


Cuts, one cut 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 2.65 ‘6 
White Blank News.. 1.65 “ 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

Kraft P “6 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. . sé 
Overissue News 8 
Box Board Cuttings. 
New Corrugated Cut- 

tings, Kraft 
Old Corrugated Con- 

tainers 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 


uts, one cut 
Hard White Envelope 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— : 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 4.25 _— 

Sisal Rope 4.00 ‘ 4.25 

Mixed Rope 1.00 “ 1.25 


(nominal) 
3.50" ***3.75 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 5.75 «& — 
Soft Jute Ro ‘ «© 5.50 
ute Carpet Threads. 3.25 ‘* 3.50 
leachery Burlap.... 8.00 “ 8.50 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic — 
Scrap _ Sisal 
serap Sisal for Shred- 
ding 4.25 


(nominal) 
© 4.00 
wen, 


“. 4.50 


(nominal) 
i 4.00 ‘* 4.25 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 5.25 5.50 
New Burlap Cuttings 4.50 ‘* 5.00 
Heavy Baling Bagging 5.00 “ 5.50 


Paper Mill Bagging.. 3.00 “ 
No. 2 Bagging : 1.35 « 3 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales.... 
New White No. 1. 
New Light Fiannel- 
ettes oaee 
Canton Flannel, 
Bleached 

Underwear Cutters, 
Bleache 

Silesias No. 1 ‘ 

ay Aas Chesee. - 

tton i 

Soft Oriecha 
Blue Cheviots.... 

Fancy 

Washable 

Lottons—accoraing to 
Blue Overalls 

Black, Soft. . 

Khaki Cubings 
O. D. Khaki...... 
Corduroy 

New Canvas. 

B. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 
Twos and Blues, Re- 


acked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 


. 2 
» 3 
. 4 

5 


; uality OR 
uality B.. 


uality C.. 
Manila Rope. 
*OPA Maximum 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Dutch Blues i 

New Checks and Blues(nominal 
Old Fustians. (nominal 
Old Linsey Garments. (nominal) 
New Silesias.. (nominal) 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
(F. 0. b, Chicage) 
OPA Maximum Prices. 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 


Envelope Cuts, one 
es 3.37%" 
Shavings, unruled. 2.50 ‘¢ 
No. 1 Soft 


White 
Shavings 2.50 *§ 
No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%" 


No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 

White Blank News.. 

Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 2.75 

No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 

Overissue N2ws 

No. 1 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 

No. 1 Roofing Rags 

No. 2 Roofing Rags. . 


ribita 


George W. Weaver on N. P. T. A. 
Committee 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 2, 1942—George W. 
Weaver, vice-president of Garrett-Buchanan Com- 
pany has been reelected to the executive committee 
of the National Paper Trade Association. 

Mr. Weaver and Morgan H. Thomas, president 
of Garrett-Buchanan Company, have just returned 
from Belaire, Fla.; after a stay of two weeks, where 
they participated in the Philadelphia Seniors’ golf 
tournament. Mr. Thomas, whose score was 194 for 
the 36 holes with a handicap of 48 and a net of 146, 
was awarded a very handsome prize. 
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